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ARE  WE  WORSE  THAN  OUR  GRAND- 
M  0  T  H  E  R  S'? 


The  women  of  the  present  day  stand  indicted  by  the  critics  in  several 
particulars.  Principal  among  these  are  the  following :  First,  That 
“they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin.”  Second,  That  they  are  lacking  in 
purity  of  sentiment  and  true  w'omanly  delicacy,  as  manifested  in  their 
style  of  dress,  and  in  the  books  of  an  immoral  tendency  which  they  read 
and  write,  and  in  their  attendance  upon  public  amusements  of  a  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence. 

I  wish  to  present  a  few'  considei-ations  in  defence  of  w'oman  thus 
assailed. 

First,  As  to  household  industries  ;  it  is  largely  true  that  these  remain 
essentially  unchanged  in  number  and  character  in  our  country  towns  ; 
and  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  they  are  not  neglected,  but  are  simply 
changed  and  modifled  to  suit  the  demands  of  a  higher  civilization 

A  writer  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant,  speaking  of  the  comparative 
usefulness  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  community,  makes  the  following 
statements,  which  are  so  very  much  in  point  that  I  quote  them  in  full : 

“This  question,  as  to  who  constitute  the  real  working  power  of  a  country,  is 
only  just  opening,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  classify  just  now  the  drones  in  our 
hive.  It  is  easy  enough  to  call  all  women  consumers  and  all  men  producers,  but 
looking  into  the  secret  places  of  the  family  in  our  own  country,  I  have  often 
thought  there  was  great  injustice  done  to  women  and  young  girls,  as  to  the  part 
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they  really  niaintaia  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  life.  For,  granting  for  a 
moment  that  fathers  and  brothers  do  actually  earn  all  the  money  that  comes  into 
the  house,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  who  keeps  these  men  and  boys  in 
good  working  order,  and  supplies  a  home  more  or  less  comfortable  for  their  non¬ 
working  hours?  Suppose  every  man  and  boy  was  obliged  to  make,  mend,  wash 
and  iron  his  own  clothes,  to  supply  himself  with  food  well  cooked,  and  decently 
served  on  a  clean  and  wholesome  table,  to  sweep,  dust  and  neatly  arrange  the 
rooms  of  his  dwelling,  how  many  hours  would  he  have  left  for  a  trade  or 
profession?  Yet  this  is  what  a  majority  of  mothers  are  obliged  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  besides  performing  these  same  duties  for  a  household  averaging  five 
members  and  taking  the  entire  care  of  very  young  children ;  and  many  add  to  all 
this  some  outside  industry  by  which  they  contribute  to  the  actual  means  of  the 
household.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  manufacturing  town  in  New  England  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  both  the  factories  and  the  homes  is  not 
performed  hy  women  and  girls.  In  one  village  in  Massachusetts,  I  was  told  by 
a  clergyman  there,  that  nearly  every  family  in  his  congregation  did  their  own 
housework  and  also  sewed  shoes  for  the  market  in  very  large  quantities;  and  he 
added  that  they  were  also  people  of  rather  uncommon  culture  and  refinement. 

“  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  young  girls  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  been  much  commented  on  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  late 
for  their  excessive  attention  to  dress  and  generally  for  their  rather  useless  lives. 
In  every  large  city  there  is  a  small  class  of  ultra  fashionables  to  whom  such 
criticism  justly  applies;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  representative  class,  although 
it  seems  to  be  the  one  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  undiscriminating  writers.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  hopelessly  frivolous  ones  out  of  the  question  (and  they  would  not 
average  one  woman  in  a  thousand),  let  us  compare  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the 
same  family,  all  over  the  country,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  onward,  and  find, 
if  we  can,  which  of  the  two  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  family  wealth  and 
comfort.  In  country  villages  the  case  stands  about  even  between  them,  perhaps, 
for  if  the  daughters  sew  and  sweep  and  churn  and  cook,  the  sons  do  also  milk 
and  plough  and  plant  and  cut  down  trees ;  but  in  the  towns  and  cities  it  is  far 
otherwise.  So  long  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  family  are  attending  school,  all  the 
way  up  from  the  primary  to  the  last  term  of  high  school  and  seminary,  it  is  rare 
I  think  that  any  serious  work  is  required  of  the  boys  outside  of  school  hours. 
They  usually  are  allowed  (as  indeed  all  should  be  if  possible),  all  their  spare  time 
for  out  of  door  sports  and  recreations;  while  the  girls  have  always  on  hand  a 
certain  amount  of  home  duties,  that  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious  loss  to 
the  family  comfort.  In  this  city  of  Hartford,  for  instance,  I  will  venture  to  say 
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.‘hat  there  are  not  twenty  families  where  the  daughters  do  not  make  and  mend 
more  or  less  their  own  clothes,  take  some  care  of  their  own  rooms  and  assist  in 
preparations  for  entertaining  guests,  besides  making  fancy  articles  for  fairs  and 
benevolent  associations  of  various  kinds;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  girls 
are  expected  to  do  much  more  than  this  out  of  school  hours.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  lady  teachers  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  who  nevertheless  usually 
receive  a  smaller  salary  than  the  gentleman  teachers  of  the  same  grade  with 
themselves.  The  number  of  stitches  that  these  weary  hands  are  obliged  to  take 
for  themselves  and  for  dear  friends  dependent  upon  them,  out  of  scVool  hours, 
would  be  perfectly  appalling  I  fear  to  the  brother  of  any  one  of  them,  after  the 
close  of  his  day’s  work,  be  it  what  it  may.  All  wliich  goes  to  show  that  the 
work  of  girls  as  well  as  women  is  apt  to  be  under-estimated  in  its  money  value; 
and  this  is  true  even  in  families  of  the  very  highest  culture  and  refinement, 
because  the  service  that  unmarried  daughters  perform  in  the  maintaining  of  a 
hospitable  home  would  draw  seriously  upon  a  father’s  purse,  if  by  any  means  sueb 
service  could  be  purchased  for  money.” 

This  tells  the  whole  story  in  few  words.  There  is,  we  will  sav',  to-day 
a  class  of  fashionable  and  utterly  useless  women  which  had  no  existence 
in  the  United  States  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago — and  there  is  just  such 
a  class  of  men — but  they  are  both  of  them  and  equally  the  effect 
of  accumulated  wealth  in  the  community  and  of  habits  of  luxury  growing 
out  of  such  wealth.  We  can  aftord  to  count  these  out  entirely  as  drones 
in  the  hive,  and  then  there  will  remain  the  workers,  or  those  who  profess 
to  be  such — the  men  and  women  who  according  to  their  various  capaci¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  and 
the  State.  Of  the  men  no  one  doubts  that  they  on  the  wdiole  are  worthy 
representatives  of  their  industrious  grandfathers;  can  it  be  true  that  the 
w'omen  are  entitled  to  less  praise. 

Second,  As  for  the  style  of  dress  animadverted  upon ;  I  have  no 
fancy  for  the  scanty  covering  which  constitutes  a  fashionable  dress,  and 
was  never  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  even,  in  that  direction  ;  but  I  well 
remember  hearing  that  my  mother  of  sainted  memory  and  her  mother 
before  her  were  often  seen  and  admired  in  the  public  dances  of  their 
day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wore  the  costume  of  the  period  in  all  purity. 
In  fact  one  cannot  look  for  a  moment  upon  the  pictures  of  ancient  dames 
which  have  come  dowm  to  us  without  being  struck  with  such  exhibitions 
of  neck  and  bust  as  are  really  very  uncommon  nowx  I  have  in  mind 
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Martha  Washington  and  ladies  of  similar  character,  whose  party  costume 
has  always  seemed  to  me  seriously  objectionable,  but  of  whose  personal 
purity  and  wholesome  influence  upon  societj",  I  have  never  had  a  doubt, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  one  suggested.  Tlie}',  when  sitting  in  their 
chimney  corners,  were  as  amply  clothed  as  any  dames  in  the  land  no 
doubt ;  but  in  society  they  conformed  to  its  customs  with  a  grace  and 
purity  that  left  no  room  for  scandal.  Why  then  should  we  judge  more 
severely  the  women  of  the  present  day,  who  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  the  wearing  of  “low  necks  and  short  sleeves”  are 
utterly  unconscious  in  their  own  experience  of  any  ground  for  such 
accusations  as  are  common  in  the  prurient  criticisms  of  the  day.  I 
remember  hearing  from  a  friend  who  spent  several  weeks  with  the  late 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  that  she  was  always  accustomed  to  appear  at  her 
•own  dinner  table  in  this  very  fashion,  and  Queen  Victoria,  that  model 
wife  and  mother,  still  docs  the  same,  I  believe.  In  fact  it  is  so  well 
understood  in  England  that  etiquette  requires  this  style  of  dress  at  dinner 
and  on  most  ceremonious  occasions,  that  old  ladies  of  seventy  and  eighty 
are  not  at  liberty  to  wear  any  other,  and  are  therefore  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  with  a  shawl  when  the  weather  becomes  trying  to  their 
age.  But  in  virtuous  Paris,  etiquette  is  somewhat  less  exacting  and  high 
necks  are  more  commonly  worn.  Yet  one  who  should  upon  a  comparison 
of  French  and  English  society  in  this  respect,  draw  a  comparison 
unfavorable  to  the  latter,  would  go  wide  of  the  mark  ;  in  fact  I  suppose 
the  court  of  Victoria  has  never  been  equalled  in  virtue  and  intelligence 
by  any  other  court  since  the  world  began.  All  which  goes  to  show,  not 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  dressing  our  daughters  by  any  means,  but 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  matter  as  evidence  of  growing 
impurity  among  them,  and  especially  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
comparitive  merits  of  the  women  of  the  past  and  present  generations. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  assertion  of  the  critics — 
namely,  that  the  advanced  culture  in  physiology  to  which  women  are 
now  invited  has  been  a  source  of  moral  deterioration.  A  writer  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  for  February  last,  a  literary  lady  of  talent  and 
distinction,  in  an  article  entitled  “Men’s  Eights,”  thus  discourses: 
“There  is  a  class  of  subjects  the  name  of  which  would  bring  the 
red  to  the  old  lady’s  cheek  yonder,  but  with  which  it  is  the  fashion 
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of  the  day  to  make  young  girls  thoroughly  conversant.  There  is 
no  need  to  send  Nelly  out  of  tlie  room  now,  no  matter  what  topics 
tlie  matrons  may  discuss.  The  terra  incognita  of  out  grandmothers 
is  well  trodden  ground  to  her  at  sixteen;”  and  again — “She  hears 
the  social  evil  coolly  discussed  as  a  social  necessity,”  etc.  There  is 
something  in  all  this  and  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow  that  cuts 
me  to  the  heart,  and  I  cannoc  help  feeling  coming  into  my  cheek  on 
reading  it  the  very  red  spot  that  is  attributed  to  the  old  lady  yonder. 
In  fact  I  cannot  understand  it — for  if  the  writer  simply  means  that  it  is 
not  wise  for  young  girls  who  are  living  in  tlie  hope  and  expectation  of  a 
happy  marriage  and  a  blessed  motherhood  some  day,  to  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
course  of  matrons  and  gather  instruction  from  them  and  from  the  books 
and  periodicals  devoted  to  phj’siology  and  the  laws  of  health  which  are 
now  so  commonly  found  in  the  family  reading,  then  I  simply  disagree 
with  her  ;  for  I  am  entirely  sure  that  God  intended  that  the  mothers 
of  his  people  should  begin  at  the  foundation  of  their  own  being  and 
learn  his  laws  concerning  their  own  bodies,  those  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  those  consecrated  shrines  of  childhood.  But  if  she  means  that 
matrons  now-a-days  are  in  the  habit  of  discoursing  before  their  young 
daughters,  or  away  from  them,  in  the  most  secret  corners  of  their  homes, 
on  subjects  that  are  uncleanly  and  unwholesome,  and  that  should  not  be 
so  much  as  thought  of  by  those  who  would  live  pure  lives,  then  I  can 
only  say  that  she  must  be  greatly  mistaken — she  is  judging  the  many  by 
the  few,  the  thousands  by  the  one.  I  have  lived  near  fifty  years  in  the 
midst  of  an  uncommonly  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
have  been  known  among  them  as  one  of  freest  thought  and  speech  on  all 
worthy  subjects,  and  never  in  one  single  instance  have  I  heard  a  word 
from  a  mother  that  ought  to  cause  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  an  angel. 
More  than  this,  we  too  have  a  grandmother,  and  with  her  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold  converse  on  all  matters  moral  and  religious  tliat 
seemed  to  m3  of  serious  importance;  and  in  the  light  of  her  serene 
countenance  have  I  found  both  courage  and  assurance  while  seeking  a 
clean  path  for  myself  and  my  sons  and  daughters  through  this  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  and  never  has  she  so  ranch  as  intimated  that  her  life  in  its 
narrower  bounds  was  a  higher  or  purer  one  than  mine  and  that  of  my 
children.  It  is  true  we  are  told  at  last,  that  “this  evil  is,  as  yet, 
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confined  to  our  large  cities,  but  the  feverish  taint  will  spread,”  etc. ; — and 
it  is  because  I  fear  that  just  such  articles  as  this  will  spread  the  taint, 
that  I  am  moved,  however  reluctantlj',  to  criticise  it  and  all  others  of  its 
kind.  I  have  thought  before  now  that  the  common  method  of  dealing 
with  this  and  kindred  subjects  in  our  magazines  has  stimulated  curiosity 
and  drawn  the  attention  of  thousands  to  modes  of  thought  and  life  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  ;  and  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  literature  should  abound  in  suggestions  of  beauty  and 
fnirity,  rather  than  in  criticisms  of  impurity  ;  for  whom  can  we  hope  to 
reach  and  mend  in  the  limited  circle  of  already  debauched  ones,  by  any 
public  outcry  whatever  ?  and  surely  the  mass  of  outsiders  to  whom  all 
this  is  but  a  startling  revelation  are  no  gainers  thereby,  but  losers  rather, 
at  least  of  their  faith  in  human  progress.  For  there  is  progress  after 
all  and  that  of  an  unmistakable  kind,  and  “the  state  of  society  that  can 
make  a  Swinburne  possible,”  is  greatly  in  advance  upon  that  which  read 
and  delighted  in  a  Sterne  and  Swift,  a  Fielding  and  a  Smohet. 

Again,  the  writer  quoted  above  gives  us  the  following  remarkable 
passages  :  “The  most  salient  and  apparent  change  in  women  in  the  last 
few  years  (T  do  not  say  the  deepest)  is  not  advance  in  intelligence, 
marked  as  that  may  be  ;  it  is  the  growth  of  impurity.”  “  She  reads,  or 
writes  as  the  case  may  be,  novels  in  which  few  of  the  men  are  honest,  and 
none  of  the  women  are  virtuous  ;  or,  advancing  a  step  further,  slie  finds 
that  but  a  mean  and  ignoble  life  which  is  sacrificed  to  the  children  whom 
God  has  given  her.”  “There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  ordinary  ali¬ 
ment  of  all  women  in  literature  or  art  now,  is  a  whit  more  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  than  that  of  men,  coarse  as  we  declare  their  appetites  to  be.”  From 
all  this  I  entirely  dissent,  and  it  seems  to  me  easy  to  be  proved,  fii  st,  that 
purity  is  on  the  gain  both  among  men  and  women,  and  especially  among 
the  latter  ;  second,  that  literature,  since  it  has  been  largely  oi)cn  to  wo¬ 
men  both  as  writers  and  readers,  is  immensely  more  elevated  than  it  was 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  third,  that  if  we  could  gather  into 
one  huge  heap  and  destroy  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth  those  hor¬ 
ribly  immoral  and  obscene  books  which  we  are  told  are  secretly  devoured 
by  young  men,  but  of  which  few  women  have  so  much  as  heard  one  sin¬ 
gle  title,  and  substitute  for  them  the  books  that  the  mass  of  women  now 
read  and  some  of  them  write,  we  should  have  made  a  greater  advance 
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toward  moral  purity  than  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  patient  labor  of 
many  years.  There  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  convinced  than  of 
the  truth  of  these  propositions  ;  and  it  is  to  the  fact  that  parents  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  associations  of  a  polluting  character  are  as  harmful  to 
boys  as  to  girls — and  suppose  that  as  tlie  former  must  encounter  them  at 
some  period  of  their  lives  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  protect  them  in  their 
youth — that  we  ow'e  the  moral  degradation  of  the  race  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause.  I  cannot  express  the  depth  of  my  convictions  on  this 
subject,  nor  the  pain  that  it  gives  me  to  hear  such  loose  and  careless 
statements  as  to  the  prevalence  of  immorality  among  the  women  of 
America,  and  as  to  their  character  for  purity  when  compared  with  the 
women  of  a  past  generation. 

I  come  now  to  public  amusements,  and  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  put  in 
a  slight  disclaimer  in  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  have  attended  one  or 
more  of  the  various  theatrical  performances  that  are  considered  very 
demoralizing  in  their  tendency  and  who  have  thus  helped  to  sw'ell  the 
number  that  are  said  to  delight  in  immoral  entertainments.  I  have  to 
confess  for  myself  that  I  have  seen  “La  Grande  Duchesse,”  and  more 
than  this,  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  discover  either  the  charm  of  the 
play  or  its  wickedness,  though  looking  with  all  my  mother’s  eye  for  both. 
Since  then  I  have  given  the  subject  grave  consideration,  and  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  criticisms  of  all  parties,  not  omitting  those  of  a  French 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  finest  culture  and  most  nndoubted  purity  and 
piety.  My  conclusion  is  that,  so  far,  great  injustice  has  been  done  in 
the  public  prints  to  the  mass  ot  respectable  people  who  have  occasion¬ 
ally  attended  these  plays,  and  that  the  injury  intlicted  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  their  attendance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  these  plays  as  acted  in  Paris  have  a  significance  that 
utterly  fails  to  attach  to  them  here.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  associa¬ 
tions,  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  we  are  attracted  almost 
wholly  by  the  spectacular  exhibitions  which  are  really  magnificent  in 
some  instances,  and  are  unobservant  of  the  occasional  innuendo  and  sug¬ 
gestion  which  a  more  corrupt  audience  and  one  hearing  its  own  vernac¬ 
ular  would  easily  understand.  This  is  of  course  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  patronise  such  entertainments  alter  we  have  become 
satisfied  that  they  are  intrinsically  mischievous,  whether  we  can  per- 
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ceive  tbe  mischief  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  reason  \Yhy  there  should  be  no 
indiscriminate  denunciation  of  mothers  and  daughters  who  have  some¬ 
times  attended  tliem,  and  why  they  should  be  persuaded  to  avoid  them 
in  future  on  the  ground  of  leading  others  into  sin,  rather  than  because 
their  own  personal  purity  has  suffered  even  unconsciously  thereby. 
One  must  resent  a  little  such  implications,  and  the  tendency  of  human 
nature,  even  when  somewhat  sanctified,  is  to  persevere  in  a  course  con¬ 
scientiously  begun,  when  the  argument  for  a  change  is  an  imputation 
upon  one’s  own  modesty  and  womanly  delicacy. 

The  summing  up  of  this  matter  then,  to  my  mind,  is  this  :  Mothers 
should  discriminate  carefully  as  to  the  dramatic  representations, 
if  any,  that  they  and  their  daughters  shall  attend  ;  but  they  should 
insist  that  the  same  rule  be  applied  to  fathers  and  sons  ;  for,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  world,  women  are  in  far  less  danger  of  contamination 
than  men,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  latter  is  no  less  harmful  to  so¬ 
ciety  than  that  of  the  former.  We  are  all  bound  together  in  the  same 
social  life — w'e  stand  and  fall  together — contamination  knows  no  sex — it 
is  the  sins  of  the  fathers  that  are  visited  upon  the  children  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  no  less  than  those  of  the  mothers,  and  he  who  re¬ 
joices  in  a  virtuous  wife  in  whose  honor  he  can  securely  trust,  must  see 
to  it  that  he  transmit  a  virtuous  inheritance  to  both  sons  and  daughters. 

Isabella  B.  Hooker. 


MY  SPHERE. 


’Tis  here!  Just  here,  four  lowly  walls 
Enfold  my  cottage  life: 

Here  childhood  sweet  me  “  Mother  ”  calls, 
And  true  heart  names  me  “  Wife.” 

I  bake  and  wash,  I  sew  and  sweep, 

I  play  my  children’s  plays; 

But  home  is  not  a  grave  so  deep 
Heart  knows  no  other  waj-s. 

My  sphere?  ’Tis  here— my  native  land! 

Her  weal  shall  be  my  care : 

Toward  building  up  a  nation  grand. 

My  children  do  I  bear. 
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Good  laws  for  tliem;  true  peace  for  all; 

Fain  would  I  help  secure; 

For  Truth  and  Love  my  voice  would  call, 

For  Justice  swift  and  sure. 

My  sphere  is  here ! — the  whole  earth  bright, 

Where  now  God  bids  me  live; 

My  neighbor  black,  my  neighbor  white, 

A  sister’s  help  I'd  give. 

And  not  the  less  my  arms  may  clasp 
My  babe  in  warm  embrace ; 

While  true  home-loves  but  clinch  the  grasp 
Of  love  for  all  the  race. 

Faith  PlOCiiester. 


OI.D  MAIDS. 


“  On,  no,  Aunt  Hannah  !  I  beg,  beseech,  entreat,  implore,  pray"  and 
protest,  not  to-day,  not  to-day  ;  I  don’t  believe  I  could  bear  it.” 

“Yes,  to-day.  Miss  Sauce-box,  this  very  day  and  no  other,  you  have 
to  listen  to  that  chapter  on  old  maids.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  patiently  and  hear  you  speak  slightingly  of  that  venerable  frater¬ 
nity,  to  which  I  claim  to  belong  ?  I  tell  you,  Bell,  I  more  tlian  half  sus¬ 
pect  you  will  be  an  old  maid  yourself,  if  you  live  long  enough.  But 
listen — ” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  till  I  roll  this  curl  on  the  left  just  to  match  that  one 
on  the  right.” 

“Now,  are  you  ready  ?  ” 

“One  moment  more,  if  you  please.  I  see  there  is  one  eyelet  in  my 
gaiter  through  which  the  lacer  does  not  pass.” 

“Well,  now,  are  you  ready?” 

“  One  moment  more.  There  is  a  hook  off  one  of  my  cuffs  that  must 
be  arranged  ;  and  wdiile  I  think  of  it  there  are  two  spatters  of  ink  as  big 
as  pin  heads  on  the  skirt  of  my  dress.  Excuse  me,  I  would  like  to 
change — ” 

“Sit  down  I  say.  Bell,  and  listen.” 
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‘‘la  one  minute,  when  I  have  swept  the  hearth  ;  there  are  three  bits 
of  coal  that  you  can’t  see  without  your  specs,  littering  its  polished 
surhice.” 

“Bell!” 

“In  one  minute.  Aunty;  there  is  the  least  bit  of  dust  on  this 
mantel.” 

“  Bell,  I  will  not  give  you  a  tale  this  day  if  you  do  not  be  still.” 

“Aunty,  I  will  be  still,  indeed  I  will.  Bat  do  you  not  discover  that 
wnen  you  went  to  the  mirror  to  arrange  your  cap  you  left  a  breath 
upon  iis  surface  ?  Will  you  let  me  wipe  it  off?  just  a  minute,  and  then 
— there,  I  am  ready.” 

“You  certainly  deserve  a  worse  punishment  for  your  impertinence 
than  to  hear  so  good  a  story  as  I  have  to  tell  about  my  friend,  Saliie 
Evans.  She  was  a  jewel  of  an  old  maid,  I  can  tell  you— one  whose 
e.\ample  and  precept  made  beautiful  patterns  for  any  one  to  follow.  Of 
her  early  history  I  know  nothing,  as  she  came  to  the  West  many 
years  after  its  first  settlement ;  and  of  the  causes  that  conspired  to  keep 
her  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness,  I  know  as  little.  Some  said,  it  was 
a  big  black  mole  on  the  side  of  her  nose,  that  had  kept  her  heart  whole  ; 
others  that  her  dark  skin  and  her  heavy,  dark  eye-brows  had  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  others  (sneering  men  of  course)  that  the  heavy 
tones  of  her  voice  could  never  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  say  ‘yes,’ 
but  were  sure  to  turn  the  soft,  lisping  sound  into  ‘  no,’  ere  it  reached  the 
ear.  But  I  never  believed  one  word  of  all  their  nonsense,  and  now  as 
I  look  back  over  the  long  shadows  of  the  past,  I  am  much  more  inclined 
to  think  that  the  only  trouble  was,  that  Miss  Saliie  had  too  clear  and 
definite  an  idea  of  her  own  ability  to  take  care  of  herself,  to  lose  her  own 
identity  by  merging  her  name  and  existence  in  that  of  another  ;  being 
obliged,  perhaps,  to  take  care  of  herself  and  two  or  three,  or  a  dozen 
besides,  and  then  have  the  world  say  that  she  had  been  supported. 
No,  no  :  Miss  Saliie  loved  too  well  to  handle  her  own  purse,  loosening 
its  strings  just  wiien  she  pleased,  and  letting  the  dimes,  and  even  dollars 
slip  out  to  suit  her  own  fancy,  among  the  poor  and  needy ;  to  run  the 
risk  of  working  a  week  for  somebody  else,  and  then  being  gruffly  re- 
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fused  a  slillling's  wages  at  the  end  of  it,  because  somebody'  had  stood  up 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  and  told  her  she  must  ‘  love,  serve  and  obe}'.’ 
Her  face  was  beautiful  to  me,  for  it  was  alwa3’s  radiant  with  kindness. 
She  was  the  school-mistress,  and  for  manj'  a  long  3'ear  exercised  the  law 
of  love  among  the  urchins  of  our  neighborhood.  Her  w'orst  punishment 
was  a  frown,  and  the  withdrawal  of  her  sunn3’  smile  made  twilight  for  us 
all,  and  to  some  of  us  it  was  starless  night.  If  we  had  done  wrong, 
her  keenest  rebuke  was,  ‘  I  shall  not  love  3’ou  till  3’ou  are  good.’  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  ‘  I  don’t  care  ’  was  sullenU'  whispered,  but  the  look  of  sorrow 
and  wounded  feeling  that  settled  on  her  plain  face  soon  smote  upon  tlie 
conscience  of  the  culprit,  and  brought  him  back  with  penitent  tears  to  be 
taken  into  her  favor  and  affection.  If  we  quarrelled,  she  bade  us  leave 
her  side  until  we  were  reconciled,  and  seldom  a  half  hour  passed  ere  we 
joined  hands  as  merril3-  as  ever,  agreed  to  kiss  and  be  friends,  that  we 
might  again  enter  into  the  sanctuar3f  of  her  love.  She  was  neat  and 
nice  ;  but  her  things  were  all  free  to  our  young  hands,  if  we  would  only 
be  careful.  We  tumbled  over  her  basket,  unwound  her  spools,  sewed 
with  her  needles,  cut  papers  with  her  scissors,  and  looked  at  her  pictures 
through  her  magnifying  spectacles  ;  our  only  penalty  for  all  this  pleasure 
was  the  necessity  of  putting  all  things  as  we  found  them,  and  thus  we 
all  learned  lessons  of  neatness  and  care.  If  some  one  brought  her  a 
beautiful  flower  or  a  gay  bouquet,  she  called  the  poor  little  neglected 
ones  of  the  school  who  had  no  flowers  or  beauty  at  home,  and  bade  them 
admire,  with  her,  God’s  handiwork,  telling  them  that  those  who  loved 
His  works,  praise  Him  with  their  hearts,  and  she  would  often  pin  a  pink 
or  a  violet  on  the  breast  of  some  modest,  heart-crushed  little  one,  whose 
life-garden  lay  upon  too  poor  a  soil  to  bring  forth  flowers. 

“  Tlie  boys — and  she  had  big  boys  too,  some  almost  stretching  up  to 
manhood — would  as  soon  have  been  caught  stealing  water  melons  as 
disobeying  Miss  Sallie,  or  making  her  trouble,  because  ‘she  never 
scolded,  and  how  it  would  look  for  them  to  disobey  when  she  always 
made  just  the  rules  they  liked  best ;’  for  somehow  or  other  she  had  the 
faculty  of  making  every  bumpkin  in  the  school  firmly  believe  that  the 
g  iod  government  of  tiie  whole  establishment  hung  upon  his  shculders, 
and  without  the  active  influence  of  his  example  there  would  be  no  les- 
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sons  got  or  tasks  completed.  At  home  Miss  Sallie  was  the  love-divinity 
of  the  household,  and  the  siurit  of  cheerfulness  and  good  humor  followed 
her  like  a  shadow  of  herself.  There  w'as  old  Zacharia,  who  had  been 
ten  years  groaning  day  and  night  wiih  the  rheumatism,  who  said  ‘0 
dear  ’  when  his  breath  went  out,  and  ‘  0  Lord  ’  when  it  went  in,  from  Sun¬ 
day  morn  till  Saturday  night,  would  actually  suspend  his  monotonous 
moan  for  the  S[)ac‘e  of  a  minute  when  she  would  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
really  feel  a  little  more  comfortable  to-day,  than  he  did  yesterday.  His 
invariable  answer  was,  ‘Why,  yes,  Miss  Sallie,  I  do  raly  complain  I’m 
some  better.’  Now  a  ‘  good  many  littles  make  a  mickle,’  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  ‘complaining  he  was  some  better’  as  the  days  rolled 
on,  lor  years,  would  at  last  have  made  him  quite  well  ;  but,  bless  your 
heart,  it  was  only  the  magic  tone  ot  her  voice,  which,  though  a  bass, 
wms  richly  cultivated  by  kindness,  that  made  the  poor  suffering  man  for¬ 
get  for  a  moment  his  racking  pains,  and  feel  that  he  was  better. 

“But  it  was  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  the  suffering  and  sorrowing, 
where  Miss  Sable’s  great  goodness  of  character  loomed  up  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful.  She  was  never  engaged  to  take  tea  or  attend  an 
evening  party  when  a  sick  neighbor  wanted  her  ;  she  never  had  a  con¬ 
cert  or  singing-school  to  draw  her  away  when  duty  bade  her  go  among 
the  poor  and  the  lowl}’.  I  said  she  loved  to  open  her  purse  string  ;  aye, 
she  did,  audit  all  the  blessings  which  fell  upon  her  head  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  others  comfortable  had  been  made  of  silver  and  gold, 
she  would  have  had  her  skull  broken  every  day  of  her  life.  She  knelt 
down  1  y  the  sick  child  in  the  emigrant’s  shanty,  smoothed  its  pallet  of 
straw  upon  the  floor,  and  laid  her  own  soft  hand  under  its  head  whfle 
she  bathed  its  little  fevered  brow.  If  the  mother  was  sick,  she  took  the 
wailing  babe  in  her  arms  and  stilled  its  cries  while  the  mother  slept,  or 
quelled  the  clamor  of  the  older  ones  by  administering  to  their  necessi¬ 
ties.  Many  a  portion  of  balm  and  oil  did  she  pour  into  suffering  hearts 
by  adding  to  the  comfort  of  their  loved  ones.  The  poor  all  blessed  her  ; 
the  rich  respected  her,  and  yet.  Bell,  Miss  Sallie  was  an  old  maid  !” 

“And  so  is  Aunt  Hannah,”  said  Bell,  archly,  and  the  gleam  of  her 
eyes  said  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  say  it,  just  as  good  too.  “May  I  not 
put  a  bow  here  in  this  corner  of  your  cap  border.  Aunt  ?” 
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“Well,  I  don’t  know  ;  it’s  many  a  year  since  I’ve  had  any  bows  in 
my—” 

“A  good  many  years  since  you’ve  had  a  beau  ?  Oh,  Aunt  Hannah, 
how  you  do  talk  !  and  Deacon  Smith  here  only  last  night,  talk,  talk, 
talking  till  nine,  yes,  till  nine  o’clock,  about  Shakspeare,  and  Young 
and  Milton  and  Cowper.  Did  I  not  hear  him  repeating  so  leelingly  : 

*A  transient  visit  intervening, 

And  made  almost  without  a  meaning; 

Scarcely  the  effect  of  inclination, 

Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation, 

Produced  a  friendship  which,  begun. 

Has  now  united  us  in  one, 

And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove 
By  strong  fidelity  and  love.'  ” 

“  Yes,  put  a  bow  in  my  border,  Bell  ;  a  nice,  neat  one  on  each  side, 
if  it  suits  you,”  said  Aunt  Hannah,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  non¬ 
sense  of  her  rattle-brained  niece. 

“  The  next  on  my  list  of  old  maids  was  Patty  Chapelear,  who  lived 
unmarried — so  she  said,  and  everybody  believed  her — ‘  because  she  was 
the  youngest  of  fifteen,  and  it  was  a  pity  the  baby  could  not  stay  at 
home  and  mind  mother  in  her  old  age  ;’  and  five,  she  declared,  being  the 
average  number  of  children  to  a  family,  she  could  well  afford  to  live  lor 
her  mother’s  sake,  since  she  had  done  her  work  for  her  twice  over. 
Her  mother  had  seen  the  leaves  fall  for  fifty  autumns  ere  Patty’s  jet 
black  eyes  ever  saw  the  light,  and  of  course  when  those  bright  eyes  had 
watched  the  opening  of  the  spring  blossoms  for  a  score  and  a  half  of 
years — long  time  enough  to  christen  her  an  old  maid — the  parent  had 
got  along  well  in  years — had  reached  four-score,  when  life  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  becomes  ‘  labor  and  sorrow.’  But  not  so  with  Patty’s  mother  ;  she 
was  brisk  as  a  bee,  and  could  tell  almost  a  nation’s  history  in  her  own 
experience.  But  Patty  was  her  second  self— the  bright  shadow  of  her 
early  days.  She  set  her  arm-chair  in  the  best  position,  placed  the  stool 
under  her  feet,  put  iier  slippers  on  and  off,  combed  her  hair,  tied  her 
cap,  pared  her  apples  and  peaches,  wound  her  balls,  threaded  her 
needles,  and  read  her  Bible  for  her. 

“When  Sunday  came,  on  pleasant  days,  she  harnessed  old  Dagon  to 
the  little  carryall,  drove  the  wheels  within  half  an  inch  of  the  door  step, 
laid  a  bit  of  board,  made  on  purpose,  from  the  step  to  the  side  of  the 
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vehicle,  aiul  mother,  with  her  weight  of  eighty  j-ears,  walked  in  and  rode 
to  church,  got  out  in  the  same  way,  and  quietly  listened  to  the  sermon, 
always  remembering  the  text,  and  making  Patty  write  it  down  for  her  in 
a  book  when  she  got  home.  Old  Dagon  was  only  a  quarter  as  old  as  his 
oldest  mistress  ;  but  it  is  said  he  knew  as  well  when  Sunday  came  as  any 
of  them  ;  ami  once  upon  a  time  when  Patty  had  a  bad  turn  of  pleurisy, 
and  could  not  go  out  for  a  Sabbath  or  tw'O,  tbe  old  fellow  grew  impatient 
of  staying  away  from  preaching  so  long,  pulled  out  the  pin  of  the  stable 
door,  walked  up  to  the  door  step,  stood  the  proper  time,  and  then 
trotted  off  to  the  meeting  house,  went  through  his  usual  service  at  the 
church  door,  .'md  walked  leisurely  to  the  post  in  the  fence  corner  under 
the  shade  of  a  walnut,  which  had  been  put  there  in  old  Mr.  Chapelear’s 
day  for  the  good  of  the  family,  where  he  stood,  still  and  solemn,  till  the 
services  were  over,  then  walked  up  to  the  door  step  again  to  take  in  his 
load,  and  trotted  off  home,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  who  were  no  doubt  more  edified  by  old  Dagon’s 
piety  than  by  the  parson’s  discourse  upon  total  depravity'.  Pattyq  after 
all  was  a  true  old  maid,  for  when  she  was  forty,  (which  she  certainly  did 
grow  to  be,  and  her  uiother  yet  a  sojourner  among  the  children  of  men) 
she  had  a  pieced  quilt  for  every  year  in  her  life,  all  folded  away  in 
goodly  pyramids,  with  linings  as  white  as  the  snows  of  January,  all  ot 
which  were  to  be  distributed  some  day  among  her  nieces,  who,  though 
Aunt  Patty  had  been  very  busy  and  industrious,  already  outnumbered 
her  quilts,  by  two,  which  made  her  feel  somewhat  uneasy  lest  she  might 
be  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  darlings  without  a  token  of  love  from  her 
own  hands.  Put  oh,  those  quilts  !  There  was  a  double  nine  patch  and 
a  single  nine  jiatch  j  a  double  Irish  chain  and  a  single  Iiish  chain  ,  and 
a  block  work,  and  a  sawtooth,  and  a  Jot’s  troubles,  and  an  M  and  0  ; 
a  bird’s  eye  and  a  sun-flower  ;  a  rising  sun  and  a  half  moon  ;  the  single 
star  and  double  star,  the  point  star  and  diamond  star,  Ponajiarte  s  star 
and  Wellington’s  star  ;  the  cat’s  cradle  and  the  peony  ;  the  Carolina  pmk 
and  the  wild  grape  vine  ;  the  pyramid  and  the  mouse  trap  ;  the  morning 
glory  and  the  goosefoot,  the  bird’s  nest,  the  oak  leaf,  the  Aankee  pedlar 
and  the  old  maid’s  love  ;  the  bride’s  folly  and  the  husband’s  choice  ; 
the  American  eagle  and  the  lull  blown  rose  j  the  pride  of  iigiuia,  the 
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beauty  of  Pennsylvania,  Susy’s  favorite,  the  lovei’’s  fancj',  grand¬ 
mother’s  notion,  tlie  rosebud  and  the  tulip,  and  the  buckeye  stripe. 
They  were  not  motley  things,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  all  made  of  new  calico, 
cut  symmetrically  and  geometrically,  and  as  beautiful  as  quilts  could  be, 
and  all  pieced  and  quilted  just  because  Aunt  Patty  could  not  for  the  soul 
of  her  be  idle,  and  as  she  never  let  slip  the.  ‘stitch  in  time  which  saves 
nine,’  she  had  the  odd  eight  to  put  in  when  she  pleased.  And  then  such 
piles  of  blankets  and  woollen  spreads  and  double  coverlets,  all  of  her 
own  spinning — it  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  see  them  all  oat  airing 
of  a  sunny  day,  and  almost  made  one  long  for  a  bowling  winter  night  to 
enjoy  them  and  their  virtues.  Patty  found  many  a  spare  hour  too  for 
reading,  and  if  she  did  not  keep  up  with  all  the  gossip  of  the  day,  it  was 
because  she  was  holding  grave  converse  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  olden  time. 

“  Her  mind  was  a  store  house  of  antiquities,  and  she  had  a  proverb  or 
a  wise  saying,  from  some  good  authority,  for  all  the  occasions  that  her 
quiet  life  presented.  Patty  was  a  'Woman’s  Eights  advocate  long,  long 
ago.  Those  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  doctrines  as  ‘new  fangled,’ 
only  show  their  ignorance,  for  there  have  been  women  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember,  who  have  felt  the  unjustness  of  the  laws  and  the  cramped 
and  confined  condition  of  their  lives,  and  Aunt  Patty  never  failed  to  put 
the  officers  of  governmeiit  in  mind  of  their  want  of  consistency  when 
tax-paying  days  came.  ‘All  just  governments  derive  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,’  Aunt  Piitty  would  saj’,  ‘and  our  fathers 
fought  hard  battles  to  secure  the  right  of  representation  ;  but  when  they 
had  cleared  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  oppression,  they  turned  around, 
and  without  a  qualm  of  conscience  laid  the  same  yoke  upon  one-half  of 
their  companions,  and  our  necks  have  borne  it  patiently  ever  since. 
My  father  was  a  good  man,  and  meant  to  be  just,  and  when  he  found  he 
could  live  no  longer,  he  made  a  will ;  yes,  gentlemen,  he  made  a  will. 
Now  my  mother,  when  she  married  my  father,  was  worth  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  my  father  was  worth  just  nothing  at  all,  not  even  enough,  as 
I  have  often  heard  them  sajqto  pay  the  priest’s  bill ;  so  after  marriage,  you 
know,  she  and  her  money  too  were  all  his,  aud  he  said  she  must  come 
out  West.  She  did  not  like  it  much,  for  her  father  aud  mother,  and  all 
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her  kiris-folk  lived  in  old  Vermont.  But  he  would  not  be  easj^  and  so 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family  she  agreed  to  coiue  out  here  among  the  wild 
Indians,  and  live  in  the  woods.  I  don’t  think  she  ought  to  have  done 
it;  but  you  know  everybody  preaches  that  wives  must  do  just  as  men 
want  ’em  to,  and  I  suppose  mother  thought  the  whole  world  would  blame 
her  and  say  she  wanted  to  wear  the  breeches,  ’cause  she  had  a  little 
money  when  she  was  married  ;  and  so  she  just  gave  up  and  let  him  take 
her  and  her  money  just  where  he  had  a  mind  to.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
they  came  out  to  Ohio,  and  he  boughthim  a  nice  farm,  and  a  good  horse  or 
two,  and  some  cows  and  so  on,  built  a  cabin  and  went  to  work.  The  very 
first  day  father  chopped  in  the  woods  after  they  had  got  into  the  cabin,  he 
got  his  leg  broke  by  the  limb  of  a  tree  that  struck  him,  and  did  not  do 
another  stroke  that  year,  and  was  always  a  half  cripple  afterwards,  and 
could  not  do  much.  They  had  a  little  of  the  thousand  dollars  left,  and 
mother  hired  a  man  to  do  the  clearing  in  father’s  place.  She  spun  and 
wove,  took  care  of  father,  and  kept  house  all  summer,  and  nights  she  would 
go  out  and  pile  and  help  burn  the  brush.  With  her  spinning  and  weaving 
she  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  family,  paid  for  some  wool  to  make  the 
winter  clothing,  and  laid  up  provision,  some  wmy  and  another,  to  do  ;  and 
so  it  went  on  from  year  to  year.  Father  did  all  he  could,  but  mother 
worked  day  and  night  to  get  along  and  get  the  farm  cleared.  After  the 
first  year  they  raised  nice  crops,  and  so  paid  men  to  work,  and  she  did 
not  work  much  out  doors  ;  but  she  earned  many  a  hundred  dollars  with 
the  wheel  and  the  loom  to  help  along  with,  besides  taking  care  of  all  the 
children.  Well,  the  farm  prospered  wonderfully,  and  father  was  counted 
right  well  off  when  he  died;  but  everybody  knew  mother  was  the  manager, 
though  she  never  said  much.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  father  made  a  will, 
and  gave  each  one  of  us  girls  a  hundred  dollars,  (there  were  ten  of  us) 
to  each  of  the  boys  two  thousand,  and  to  mother,  who,  as  you  may  say, 
had  earned  the  whole,  he  gave  the  old  log  house,  (for  he  never  would 
consent  to  having  a  better  one)  and  all  that  was  in  it — the  beds  and  bed¬ 
ding  and  household  goods  that  she  had  earned  and  made  herself,  to  be 
all  her  own  as  long  as  she  lived  single.  If  she  married  she  was  to  have 
a  hundred  dollars  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  if  she  lived  single  it  was  to  be 
hers  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  then  go  back  to  the  boys.  All  this  was 
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thought  to  be  quite  right  with  the  neighbors  ;  but  mother  sometimes  used 
to  think  that  she  ought  to  have  had  at  least  her  thousand  back  to  call  her 
own.  He  gave  the  homestead  to  m}^  two  youngest  brothers,  kindly  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  look  well  to  their  mother’s  wants,  and  care  for  her 
comforts  while  she  lived.  I  was  eighteen  when  my  father  died,  and  had 
that  year  earned  almost  the  whole  of  the  hundred  dollars  he  gave  me, 
by  weaving,  for  I  could  weave  everything  that  was  needed  m  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mother  had  got  too  old  to  keep  the  loom  going  then.  So  I  took 
my  hundred  dollars  and  loaned  it  out,  and  wove  away  as  hai’d  as  I  could 
to  earn  more.  Elijah  and  Sam  felt  very  crank  when  they  got  the  whole 
control  of  the  homestead,  except  mother’s  three  acres  and  the  old  house  ; 
so  they  went  to  work  and  built  each  of  them  a  fine  house,  married 
dashing  wives,  hired  the  work  done,  lived  easy,  went  into  politics, 
undertook  to  superintend  the  government,  etc. ;  and  by  and  by  Elijah, 
who  was  a  whole-souled,  merry  fellow,  took  to  drinking.  He  never 
would,  I  don’t  believe,  if  he  had  not  been  sent  to  the  legislature.  But  I 
don’t  want  to  talk  about  that.  When  I  was  tv/enty-three,  his  farm  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  had  to  be  sold,  and  I  had  money  enough  to 
buy  it ;  and  now  mother  and  I  moved  into  a  better  house,  and  my  dear 
old  mother  felt  that  she  owned  half  the  homestead  again,  for  I  always 
tried  to  make  her  think  everything  I  had  belonged  to  her.  Elijah  was 
pretty  much  cut  down  by  his  failure  ;  so  he  quit  drink  and  went  off  to 
Illinois,  where  he  did  pretty  well,  and  coaxed  Sam  to  sell  out  too,  and 
follow  him,  and  so  when  I  was  thirty  I  bought  Sam’s  share,  and  now 
(and  Aunt  Patty’s  eyes  would  sparkle)  I  own  all  my  father’s  homestead, 
and  am  ready  and  willing  to  pay  my  taxes  ;  but  I  can't  say  I  think  it’s 
all  fair.  ’ 

“  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  your  property.  Miss  Chape- 
lear  V 

“  ‘  Good — all  the  good  I  can.  I  have  four  sisters  that  have  married 
men  who  can’t  make  money  enough  to  educate  their  own  children.  Two 
of  my  sisters  have  died,  leaving  their  motherless  ones  to  be  cared  for  ; 
one  sister  and  husband  both  are  gone,  and  their  three  orphans  have  no 
home  but  with  me.  They  are  mine  now  forever.  Ah  !  Mr.  Baker,  I 
can  find  enough  to  do  with  my  money  and  lands ;  and  if  I  could  be 
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permitted  to  vote,  I  would  try  to  do  some  public  good  with  it,  as  well  as 
private.’ 

‘“Oh!  your  influence  is  better  than  any  man’s  vote — woman  must 
depend  upon  her  influence.’ 

“‘I  suppose  man  has  no  influence,  has  he?  If  influence  is  so 
powerful,  suppose  you  men  take  the  influence  awhile,  and  let  us  women 
do  the  voting,  long  enough  at  least  to  vote  our  district  a  better  school- 
house  and  better  teachers  for  the  children — to  build  a  more  comfortable 
jail  for  the  poor,  erring  creatures  who  have  to  lie  there,  and  a  more 
comfortable  poor-house  for  the  stricken  and  the  sorrowing.  All  these 
things  I  would  try  to  have  done,  if  I  could  have  any  say  in  the  doing 
of  it ;  but  I  will  not  give  my  money  (any  more  of  it  than  I  am  obliged  to) 
into  other  peoples’  control.’ 

“The  men  used  to  say  that  Aunt  Patty  Chapelear  had  some  funny 
notions— that  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  them  too  ;  but  they 
never  once  dreamed  in  those  days  of  talking  about  a  woman  ‘  unsexing 
herself,’  or  ‘turning  mannish,’ because  she  wanted  to  enjoy  a  natural 
right.  ‘But  Bell,  you  minx  you,  what  are  you  putting  three  bows  on  a 
side  into  my  cap  border  for  ?  I  never  can  wear  it  so.’  ” 

“Yes  you  can,  Aunt  Hannah  ;  it  won’t  make  your  head  ache  one 
bit.” 

“  But  how  will  it  look  on  a  woman  of  my  age  ?” 

“Only - ,  and  not  a  gray  hair  on  your  head.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  say  how  old  I  am  ?” 

“How  old  you  are?  Because  it’s  very,  very  unbecoming  and 
impertinent  to  name  the  precise  number  of  years  that  an  unmarried  lady 
may  have  lived  after  she  has  passed  the  sunny  hours  of  her  spring-time. 
But,  Aunt  Hannah,  I  will  finish  the  cap  if  you  will  finish  your  story,  and 
as  I  let  you  tell  it  just  as  you  please,  even  so  you  should  let  me  trim  this 
cap  just  as  I  please.” 

“  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Aunt  Patty’s  garden.  It  was  there  her 
warm,  earnest  soul  and  her  love  of  the  beautiful  shone  out,  I  do  believe 
she  would  have  been  a  poet  if  she  had  had  her  mind  called  that  way. 
There  were  her  borders  of  pinks  and  primroses,  of  wild  violets  and 
Johnny  jump-ups,  (as  she  called  her  spotted  pansies).  Oh  I  they  were 
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beautiful,  each  in  its  time  ;  her  beds  of  camomile,  round  as  the  full 
moon,  and  as  soft,  green  and  velvety  as  a  bed  of  moss  ;  her  rose  trees, 
every  variety  that  the  country  produced  trained  as  well  as  were  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  not  a  rebellious  sprout  among  them  to  snare  your 
shawl  or  bonnet  as  you  passed ;  her  great  bunches  of  peonies  ;  her  beds 
of  tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  candy  tufts,  larlispurs,  amaranths,  every¬ 
thing — yes,  everything  that  could  be  found  in  the  land  graced  Aunt 
Patty’s  garden.  Her  currant  bushes  bore  riper,  richer,  better  fruit  than 
anyone’s  else  ;  her  strawberry  beds  made  merry  makings  in  the  spring¬ 
time  that  did  all  the  young  peoples’  hearts  good,  while  her  cherries, 
raspberries  and  plums,  her  melon  patch  and  peach  orchard  furnished 
many  a  treat  to  both  old  and  young  ;  her  radishes,  peas  and  cucumbers 
were  alwaj's  the  earliest ;  her  lettuce  and  pepper  grass  and  string  beans 
the  most  tender  and  crisp,  and  what  was  better  than  all.  Aunt  Patty 
was  so  generous  and  kind  with  all  her  good  gifts  that  not  a  neighbor 
but  was  in  some  way  during  the  season  a  sharer  of  her  bounties.  To 
this  one  who  was  ailing  she  sent  a  mess  of  peas  ;  to  another  a  basket  of 
onions  ;  a  third  received  the  first  cucumbers  or  green  corn,  and  some¬ 
body  else  just  in  the  niche  of  time  got  a  nice  dish  of  fresh  fruit,  because 
somebody  was  going  to  have  somebody  to  dinner  or  tea.  Every  day 
there  was  a  blessing  upon  her  head  from  some  quarter.  Blessings 
given  are  very  sure  to  bring  blessings  returned,  and  I  wonder  people 
will  not  learn  that  truth  and  abide  by  it  more  frequently  than  they  do. 
Aunt  Patty  seemed  to  have  but  one  weakness  that  the  world  generally 
imputes  to  old  maids — she  was  a  great  match-maker,  or  at  least  they 
thought  she  was — named  all  the  apple  seeds  at  the  parties,  turned  all 
the  tea  cups,  and  was  as  good  at  guessing  as  most  folks.  She  always 
had  the  well-curb  stuck  full  of  live-forever  roots,  in  pairs,  growing  fresh 
and  green  and  named  for  her  friends ;  the  wall  of  the  porch  too  was 
ornamented  with  more  than  one  portentous  couple,  and  if  they  inclined 
to  each  other  she  was  sure  to  whisper  the  auspicious  omen  into  the  ears 
of  those  whose  names  they  bore.  Once  on  a  time  two  vigorous  plants 
had  grown  together,  and  they  fairly  entwined  each  other  in  a  loving 
embrace.  But  alas  !  for  Aunt  Patty’s  signs,  the  young  man  and  maiden 
whose  names  they  bore  had  not  spoken  for  a  twelve-month.  No  !  they 
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would  not  so  much  as  look  at  each  other  ;  for  Jane  Davis  had  offended 
Ansel  Braddock  beyond  forgiveness  by  going  home  from  a  paring  bee 
with  a  merchant’s  clerk  just  from  town,  after  going  with  Ansel  to  the 
bee.  But  when  the  year  came  round  just  to  a  day,  Aunt  Patty  had 
another  apple  paring,  and  Jane  and  Ansel  were  both  there,  and  while 
the  rest  were  all  busy  she  called  them  both  out  on  the  porch,  and  before 
they  knew  what  she  was  about,  brought  them  up  face  to  face. 

“  ‘Do  you  see  those  live-fore  vers  ?’  said  she. 

“  ‘Yes,’  they  replied. 

“‘Well,  they’re  you  and  Jane,  Ansel;  and  now  see,  they  have 
twined  entirely  around  each  other.  You  love  each  other ;  you  know 
you  do,  and  there’s  no  use  pouting  any  longer  about  that  foolish  little 
trick  of  Jane’s;  I  tell  you  you  love  each  other,  and  you’ll  never  be 
happy  till  you  make  it  up,’  and  off  Aunt  Patty  ran  and  left  them  alone 
in  the  soft  moonlight  among  the  morning  glories. 

“  ‘Is  that  true,  Jane?’  said  Ansel,  sidling  up  sheepishly. 

“But  what  Jane  answered  nobody  knows  ;  for  there  were  no  fairies 
in  those  days  to  tell  tales  on  the  lovers  ;  but  everybody  knew  the  next 
day  that  Ansel  and  Jane  had  made  up,  and  that  he  went  home  with  her 
that  night.  In  less  than  six  months  they  were  married,  and  have  been 
a  happy,  loving  couple  ever  since.  Aunt  Patty  says  her  live-forever 
made  the  match.  She  was  a  favorite  with  young  and  old  ;  not  a 
wedding  went  off  but  she  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  cake  was  not 
light  unless  made  by  her  recipes  ;  the  preserves  could  not  be  clear  if  she 
was  not  consulted,  nor  the  jellies  keep  their  form  except  by  her  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  bride  took  it  as  a  bad  omen  for  her  future  life  if  she  had 
not  a  sprig  of  mignonette  and  rosemary  for  her  hair,  on  her  bridal  eve, 
from  Aunt  Patty’s  garden.  Besides  all  this,  she  was  the  doctress 
general  of  the  whole  neighborhood  ;  well  patronized  too,  for  she  never 
went  empty-handed,  and  never  charged  a  fee.  She  kept  wormwood 
and  tansy  for  the  rheumatism  ;  comfrey  and  ginseng  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  ;  snake  root,  balm  and  pennyroyal  for  fevers  ;  peppermint,  poppies 
and  cayenne  for  agues ;  calamus  and  sweet  annis  for  the  cholic ;  rue 
and  stvother  wood  for  worms ;  peony  roots  for  fits,  etc.  Indeed  ‘for  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,’  she  had  her  antidote.  Nobody  ever  refused 
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to  ask,  and  she  never  refused  to  give,  or  to  go.  ‘  It’s  but  little  good  ’ 
she  used  to  say,  ‘that  I  can  do  in  one  short  life  ;  so  let  me  be  doing  as 
fast  as  I  can,  and  mayhap  somebody  may  live  to  say,  when  I  am  gone,  he 
is  the  better  for  Aunt  Patty.’  Everybody  loved  Aunt  Patty,  and  Aunt 
Patty  loved  everybody,  and  yet  Aunt  Patty  was  an  old  maid !  And 
there  was  Lizzie  Green — ” 

“Oh  !  Aunt  Hannah,  Aunt  Hannah,  not  another  patch  to-night ;  oh  ! 
I  implore  you,  for  Duncan  has  promised  to  call  at  seven  to  go  with  me 
to  the  concert,  and  should  you  excite  my  admiration  any  farther  for  old 
maidism,  I  should  surely  refuse  him  admittance,  put  this  same  drab- 
trimmed  cap,  with  its  three  bows  to  a  side,  on  my  own  head,  and  before 
to-morrow  be  turned  by  some  wizard  power  into  old  Aunt  Isabel.” 

“Isabel,  j’ou  are  too  rude.” 

“I  know  it.  Aunt.  Now  let  me  kiss  that  half  frown  from  your  brow, 
and  I  will  be  good  and  tell  you  just  what  I  do  think  about  old  maids.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  any  more  particular  or  fastidious  than  other 
people  naturall}',  but  having  no  families  nor  little  engrossing  cares  like 
married  ladies,  they  are  expected,  nay  required,  to  be  scrupulously  neat 
and  nice.  AYives  who  have  no  children  grow  into  the  same  habits.  The 
maiden  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  (and  I  know  many)  are  with  few 
exceptions  women  far  above  the  common  lot ;  their  situation  in  life,  free 
from  the  cares  and  duties  that  must  necessarily  confine  a  wife  and 
mother,  gives  them  better  opportunities  for  education  and  investigation. 
They  seem  to  have  looked  more  deeply  into  life  and  its  duties  ;  and  they 
stand  before  the  world  calm,  dignified  and  noble — a  living  rebuke  to  the 
thoughtless  folly  that  speaks  with  sneering  of  their  independent  life  ; 
and  not  from  me.  Aunt  Hannah,  will  the  cold,  supercilious,  misjudging 
world  ever  hear  a  serious  sneer  upon  any  one  wdio  sees  fit  to  move  on 
t  hrough  all  her  years  untrammelled  by  any  cares,  doing  as  it  secmeth 
good  unto  herself  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
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[Third  Paper]. 

Over  the  ruin, 

See  I  the  promise ; 

— There  lies  the  New  Land; 

Yours  to  behold  it, 

Not  to  possess  it;  Lowell. 

“So  5'ou  still  require  women  to  do  better  than  men ? ”  said  a  friend 
yesterday,  who  saw  tlie  pain  and  mortification  with  which  I  spoke  of  the 
tumults  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

Yes,  I  do  demand  that  women  shall  not  repeat  the  errors  of  men. 
They  must  carry  a  new  element  into  the  State,  or  they  can  nfever  justify 
the  position  they  now  claim.  Many  things  bring  to  mind  a  saying  of 
George  Macdonald  in  “  Phautastes  ”  : 

“Men  have  arms  ;  women  have  only  wings.” 

Do  our  women  forget  what  Agassiz  would  tell  them,  that  wings  are 
only  undeveloped  arms  ? 

Let  us  die  for  the  truth,  by  all  means,  when  God  refuses  us  the 
nobler  duty  of  living  for  it,  but  why  enter  into  vulgar  and  noisy 
debate  ? 

We  may  well  be  glad  to  see  a  competent  woman  in  office,  but  is  not 
an  office  seeker  of  either  sex  a  sorry  sight  ? 

What  is  better  than  a  woman  efficient  in  business  ?  She  gives  what 
is  due  to  others,  insists  upon  it  for  herself  and  will  submit  to  no  imposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  can  anybody  think  of  the  woman  whose  sole  object  it  is  to 
line  her  own  pockets  ? 

I  am  far  from  expecting  miracles  to  follow  the  extension  of  the 
Suffrage.  I  have  pressed  it  earnestly  when  such  advocacy  was  costly  ; — 
when  for  any  woman  to  be  known  as  a  “Woman’s  Rights  Woman,”  was 
to  impair  her  own  social  position,  and  to  cut  off  the  hand  with  which  she 
must  earn  her  bread.  Yet  if  I  felt  it  worth  while  to  plead  for  it  at  this 
cost  until  the  faith  became  the  fashion  it  is  at  this  moment,  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  I  considered  it  the  chief  hope  of  the  world.  That 
lies,  and  will  forever  lie,  in  the  self-government  of  men  and  women. 
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The  suffrage  is  a  necessary  means  of  education  and  development  for 
both  sexes.  Whether  it  works  well  or  ill  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
“doing  justly,”  without  which  it  is  not  enough  to  “love  mercy.”  The 
first  step  toward  working  well,  is  to  concede  it.  If  the  whole  thing  lay  in 
my  hand  this  moment,  I  should  give  the  franchise  first  to  the  black.  I 
would  help  men  to  I’etrieve  their  moral  character  to  make  amends  for 
ancient  wickedness  before  they  should  sally  out  like  crusaders  in  search 
of  a  new  emprise. 

Those  who  depend  so  securely  upon  the  expected  advent  of  womanly 
influence  seem  to  forget  how  few  wise  and  thoughtful  w'omen  there  are 
in  this  world.  Quite  as  many,  I  dare  say,  as  there  are  wise  and 
thoughtful  men,  but  not  enough  to  over-balance  altogether  those  who 
live  by  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  the  other  sex.  What  I  now  labor  for,  is 
not  to  get  the  franchise — for  that  is  sure  to  come — but  to  educate  women 
for  it,  to  help  them  to  think  out  the  problems  it  will  present.  When  a 
circular  was  offei’ed  to  me  for  signature,  about  six  months  ago,  claiming 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  should  be  the  basis  of  all  political 
action  in  all  elections  of  State,  County  and  Town  officers  ;  that  this 
enfranchisement  should  be  paramount  to  all  political  issues,  and  that  no 
candidate  should  be  considered  eligible  who  had  not  publicly  pledged 
himself  to  it,  of  course  I  could  not  sign  it.  I  do  not  like  to  see  women 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote  when  they  know  their  votes  will  not  be  counted. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  seems  to  me  mere  child’s  play.  Do  not  let 
these  words  be  misunderstood.  I  blame  no  other  person’s  action  or 
counsel.  There  may  be  places  and  people  who  can  be  helped  by  such 
experiments,  but  I  wish  I  could  see  women  carrying  some  of  the  energy 
so  spent  into  really  noble,  unselfish  and  associated  labor.  I  do  not  think 
that  because  men  and  women  have  “equal  rights”  that  their  work  for 
the  world  must  be  the  same.  I  do  not  yet  understand  the  limits  of  sex. 
I  do  not  understand  what  men  should  or  what  women  could  do,  but  I 
want  first  of  all  that  entire  freedom  for  both,  which  shall  ensure  the 
carrying  out  of  God’s  purposes.  People  talk  about  the  impossibility  of 
women  being  faithful  to  home  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  ^‘■absor'bed  in 
political  life."  But  why  should  we  be  absorbed  in  political  life  ?  Can  we 
not  cast  a  vote  in  a  few  seconds  ;  and  where  is  t’ne  intelligent  woman, 
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North  or  South,  who  has  not  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  some  political 
subject? 

The  Reform  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  unlike  any  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  for  it  seems  to  array  one-half  the  human  race  against  the 
other  half,  cutting  straight  down  through  all  the  families  in  the  land 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Those  w’hom  “God”  has  “joined 
together”  it  seems  to  separate,  and  I  suppose  the  reason  that  I  shrink 
personally  from  organizations  in  behalf  of  this  reform  is,  because  they 
seem  to  divide  men  from  women,  and  in  most  of  their  proceedings  to 
authorize  the  common  presumption  that  the  present  position  of  woman 
is  the  resnlt  of  the  conscious  wrong-doing  of  men.  Things  must  be 
called  by  their  right  names,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  done, 
and  I  have  never  shrank  from  so  calling  them.  Until  very  recently,  the 
subordinate  position  of  woman — which  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  ex¬ 
ceptional  women  from  exercising  their  proper  influence — was  a  condition 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  spinning,  weaving  and  household  providing. 
Now  that  the  progress  of  civilization  sets  women  free  and  leaves  them 
many  unoccupied  hours,  the  first  consequence  is  that  home  is  neglected 
for  balls,  clubs  and  theatres — for  the  fashionable  parade  ground,  wher¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  Let  us  take  care  that  the  second  be  not  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  /(ome,  to  the  external  duties  of  citizenship.  The  security  of  the 
public  interest  lies  in  the  supremacy  of  the  family,  and  in  the  strength  of 
natural  ties.  Although  franchise  is  not  to  come  in  a  moment,  women  are 
being  educated  for  it  by  holding  public  offices,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
In  Kansas,  women  serve  as  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House.  In  many 
■Western  towns  they  are  “notaries  public ”  and  post-mistresses.  The 
Boston  Post  Office.has  never  had  any  Department  so  well  managed  as 
“Station  A”  in  Miss  Buckingham’s  hands,  and  last  April  Mrs.  Sarah 
Wooster  was  appointed  by  the  Aylesbury  magistrates.  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  and  Survej'or  of  the  Highways  for  the  Parish  of  Illmire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Four  other  women  had  filled  similar  offices  the  previous  year,  and 
they  have  been  declared  eligible  as  constables,  sextons,  and  returning 
officers.  In  this  country,  they  are  being  placed  upon  the  school  com¬ 
mittees  with  such  rapidity  that  the  town  of  Melrose  will  be  glad  to  forget 
the  “bad  pre-eminence”  it  acquired  when  it  refused  to  listen  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners  who  were  among  the  first  to  make  this  demand.  I  have  more 
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than  once  regretted  the  urgency  with  which  I  have  pushed  women  as 
saieswomen,  clerks,  etc.,  because  of  their  indifference  to  customers  and 
to  employers’  interests  after  their  appointment.  I  hope  the  women  who 
go  into  the  otBces  I  have  just  enumerated  will  show  a  pliancy  and  fit¬ 
ness  that  shall  create  a  steady  demand  for  their  services.  It  rests  with 
themselves  to  do  it.  The  current  of  public  prejudice  is  at  this  moment 
in  their  favor.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  medicine,  I  think  the  women  of  the 
United  States  have  made  a  great  mistake.  The  first  thing  to  be  secured 
is  a  first-rate  education,  such  an  education  as  'Warren  and  Jackson,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  later  still  the  pupils  of  such  men  have  obtained. 
The  medical  school  at  Paris,  when  it  opened  its  doors  to  Miss  Putnam, 
offered  this  education  to  all  women  able  to  go  to  Europe.  But  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  women  who  will  practice  medicine  in  America  will 
ever  go  to  Europe.  What  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  such  wo¬ 
men  in  America  ?  Absolutely  nothing,  it  seems  to  me.  If  the  money 
given  to  all  sorts  of  female  schools  and  colleges  had  been  given  to  the 
medical  school  at  Harvard,  expressly  to  secure  medical  examinations 
and  degrees  for  women,  and  to  build  operatins:  rooms  for  them,  some¬ 
thing  would  really  have  been  accomplished.  We  have  a  few  women 
finely  educated  abroad  ;  we  have  many  women  nobly  successful  in  spite 
of  obstacles  ;  but  this  cannot  last.  For  exceptional  women  success  is 
always  possible,  but  we  have  not  done  our  duty  till  we  have  made  it  sure 
for  the  ordinary  student.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whether  there  is  yet  in  the 
United  States  a  single  woman  who  is  able  to  cope  with  educated  mate 
physicians  in  general  practice  ?  Are  not  our  women  obstetricians  or 
specialists,  and  should  we  not  provide  against  failure  from  this  cause  ? 
To  this  end  let  Harvard  be  endowed.  In  his  recent  address  to  the 
School,  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke  said  this  in  substance,  and  I  am  sorry  that  a 
journey  to  Europe  has  prevented  the  publication  of  his  paper.  It  was 
needed  as  an  offset  to  the  coarse  and  disrespectful  humor  of  last  year’s 
address.  Wealthy  women  should  take  this  matter  in  charge  ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  only  the  physicians  can  accomplish.  The  formation  of 
medical  societies  to  meet  monthly  or  quarterly  for  the  reporting  of  cases, 
and  reading  of  theses  to  be  published  in  a  journal,  is  a  matter  which 
rests  with  themselves  alone,  and  properly  achieved  would  challenge  and 
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secure  the  respect  of  medical  men.  I  sometimes  hear  individuals  talk 
as  if  male  physicians  were  to  be  utterly  suppressed — as  if  their  vocation 
were  ended.  A  short  time  since  I  interceded  at  Harvard  for  a  young 
medical  student,  that  certain  privileges  should  be  granted  him  because, 
being  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  his  term  of 
study.  “  I  thought,”  said  some  one  who  happened  to  hear  of  it,  “that 
you  were  in  favor  of  female  physicians  ?”  How  could  I  explain  myself 
to  a  person  capable  of  that  remark  ?  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  noble  and  generous  men  will  not  dignify  this  profession  as  they 
have  done  in  New  England  from  the  very  first  year  of  its  settlement. 
The  work  of  women  in  this  field  would  be  poorly  achieved  without 
them. 

So  also  in  the  pulpit.  Let  women  come  to  it  to  complement  the  work 
of  men,  not  to  supercede  it.  In  every  field  the  two  sexes  must  labor  to 
secure  harmony  and  fullness.  As  in  music,  so  in  science,  and  I  have 
never  thought  that  the  work  of  the  sexes  could  be  interchanged  in 
either.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  prudence  with  individuals  as  well 
as  associations,  not  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  accomplished,  and 
for  each  to  undertake  only  her  own  worJe. 

When  I  first  entered  the  pulpit,  I  was  told  that  I  was  not  a  Radical, 
because  I  discoursed  on  Scripture  themes  and  Biblical  Interpretation. 
I  was  expected  to  touch  Temperance,  Anti-Slavery  and  Woman’s 
Rights ; — everything  in  short  except  what  it  was  my  special  object  to 
say.  But  it  seemed  to  me  my  first  duty  to  wake  the  religious  nature  ; 
my  next,  to  make  myself  so  acceptable  in  the  pulpit,  that  the  propriety 
of  my  being  there,  would  never  be  questioned.  Then  those  who 
thought  my  Woman’s  Rights  opinions  “short  madness,”  would  perhaps 
be  willing  to  listen  to  them  in  the  Lyceum.  The  experiment  has  worked 
well.  I  advise  others  to  try  it. 

I  cannot  see  why  conventions  should  not  be  called,  in  a  perfectly 
simple  way,  to  discuss  these  subjects,  without  any  advertisements  of 
distinguished  names.  Let  the  distinguished  people  come  if  they  choose, 
let  their  possible  presence  be  hinted  at,  but  failures  like  those  at  Spring- 
field  do  the  cause  great  harm,  and  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
thej'  are  less  readily  forgiven  in  women  than  in  men. 

^  Caroline  H.  Ball. 
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“  ’Tis  thing  of  oft  occurrence,  Masters  1  ” 

Old  Plat. 

Late  last  winter,  in  one  of  our  more  “down  town  ”  churches,  there 
was  a  prayer-meeting  and  sermon  for  the  unfortunate  class  known  as 
“night-walkers,”  of  the  Empire  Citjh  A  popular  divine — one  whose 
eloquence  had  stirred  many  a  Western  audience — in  a  visit  East  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  talk  to  the  Magdalens  ;  and  by  dint  of  advertising, 
and  the  fame  blown  of  the  preacher’s  pulpit  successes,  a  large  audience 
was  attracted  together,  to  whom  the  cushioned  seats  and  brilliant  lights 
of  a  metropolitan  tabernacle  were  strange  surroundings. 

Ay,  it  was  a  large  assemblage,  but  there  were  well  nigh  as  many  men 
in  th^  galleries  to  stare  down,  as  there  were  women  below  to  be  con¬ 
verted  ;  and  sad  to  say,  there  were  words  and  signs  of  recognition  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  old  roues,  or  boys,  young  in  all  save  vice,  and  the 
more  brazen  of  the  unfortunates  that  augured  but  illy  for  the  impression 
sought  to  be  created  by  the  messenger  of  the  Word  of  Life.  It  was  an 
audience,  by  its  very  flashiness  and  unconcern  of  even  the  respect  due 
such  a  place,  to  move  the  heart  to  pity.  The  slums  of  vice — Water 
street  and  Mulberry,  Green  and  Houston — were  all  represented ;  and 
the  few  minutes  intervening  between  the  assembling  of  the  audience 
and  the  commencement  of  the  services,  were  spent  in  remarks  of  a  by 
no  means  edifying  character. 

“  What  can  the  old  muff  tell  us  w'e  didn’t  know  long  ago  I”  would  be 
the  exclamation  of  one ;  “  lend  us  a  wipe,  Sal,  mine  is  getting  salty 
a-ready,”  would  be  the  cheap  attempt  at  wit  of  another;  and  a  laugh, 
hopeless  and  discordant,  would  run  around  the  audience,  to  whom  the 
whole  seemed  a  source  of  unfailing  diversion.  Yet  there  were  a  few 
among  them,  not  w'holly  depraved,  who  manifested  glimmerings  of  a 
better  nature  by  using  their  influence  to  check  their  more  boisterous 
companions,  and  preserve  something  of  the  respect  due  the  occasion. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  minister,  a  man  yet  young,  broad-limbed,  and 
kindly-faced,  mounted  the  pulpit.  After  the  cries  of  “  hush  ”  “  order,” 
from  the  better  portion  of  the  assemblage  had  secured  compai’ative 
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quiet,  lie  gave  out  a  simple  hymn,  caught  up  by  a  few  in  the  singing, 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  at  once  began,  in  simple,  unalfected 
language,  to  comment  on  the  passages  he  had  read.  In  a  voice  of 
weighty  solemnity,  his  hand  slightly  raised,  not  a  particle  of  excitement 
visible  in  his  manner,  he  repeated  : 

“  Lihe  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave." — 

From  the  first  there  was  an  awakening  of  interest.  The  manner  of 
the  speaker  had  won  their  attention.  Upon  a  few,  his  words  fell  vainly 
as  shot  upon  an  iron-clad,  but  the  sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience  were  unmistakably  excited.  Pie  went  on,  his  voice  gathering 
power : 

“  Their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  dust.” — 

There  was  no  mistaking  now  the  impression.  Eouged  cheeks  grew 
pale,  and  pale  cheeks  kindled  with  interest  ;  there  was  no  more  quip  or 
jibe  ;  each  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  next  clearly  enunciated  worif : 

But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  bondage  of  the  grave" — the 
man’s  utterance  became  rapid,  joyous  ;  his  face  irradiated,  turned  upward 
— and  faces  turned  upward  with  it — “/or  he  shall  receive  me  !" 

Then  the  sermon,  such  as  has  swayed,  as  the  wind  sways  pines,  thfe 
multitudes  of  many  an  open  air  gathering,  succeeded ;  the  perishable 
pleasures  of  a  courtesan’s  life  ;  the  remorse  following  its  swift  career.; 
the  only  healing  for  human  guilt  and  sorrow,  were  all  depicted  : — only 
sobs  broke  the  pauses  of  the  speaker’s  voice  ;  fountains  long  dried  were 
opened  ;  hearts,  that  had  parted  with  sentiment  for  years,  were  deeply 
stirred. 

"While  some  remained  tearful  in  their  seats ;  and  some  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  agreeable  to  the  speaker’s  invitation,  to  approach  the  “throne'of 
grace,”  one  slender  girl,  whose  features  were  concealed  by  the  folds  of 
her  veil,  arose  and  stole  nnobserved  from  the  building.  Gaining  the 
street,  the  sharp  air  played  upon  her  brow,  from  which  the  veil  had  been 
stvept  back,  but  it  had  no  power  to  allay  the  fever  which  burned  in 
every  vein,  maddening  thought. 

“‘Handsome  Emmy’  will  take  a  ‘stiff  brandy,”’  she  murmnred, 
“  and  forget  all  about  it ;  but  I  never  can  go  back  to  that  den — I  can 
never  live  again  as  I  have  in  the  past.” 

Walking  rapidly,  as  though  with  a  purpose,  she  soon  reached  the 
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Bovrery,  where  shfe  took  a  Third  avenue  car  to  City  Hall ;  walked  from 
thence  to  the  Courtlandt  street  ferry,  crossed,  took  a  Bergen  car,  and 
alighted  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  old  home.  All  was  buried  in  gloom 
at  that  midnight  hour.  She  had  not  shed  a  single  tear  since  leaving  the 
building  ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  a  wild  light  that  scorched  them. 

Long,  unheeding  the  keenness  of  the  air,  she  roamed  about  in  that 
once  familiar  locality  ; — seeing  the  dear  home  where  her  innocent  child¬ 
hood  had  been  spent — the  public  school  where  she  had  been  so  happy — 
the  private  one  in  which  she  had  “finished  her  education” — looking 
now  at  this  house  where  had  lived  the  playmate  most  cherished  of  her 
sex — now  at  that  of  the  boy  who  had  so  won  upon  her  regard  at  school, 
by  his  kindness  in  drawing  and  painting  pictures  for  her,  telling  lessons, 
explaining  difficult  tasks,  and  shielding  her  from  oft-deserved  censure— 
here  was  the  high-stooped  dwelling  where  she  had  been  at  parties  of 
1  pleasure,  feeling  a  flutter  of  strangeness  at  the  unwonted  luxury  of  the 
surroundings — there  the  more  modest  one  where  other  happy  hours  had 

been  passed — along  this  avenue  she  had  strolled  so  oft  with - ere 

the  rash  step  of  leaving  home  to  wed  secretly,  with  one  above  her  sta¬ 
tion,  had  been  taken - 

At  length  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  as  event  after  event  in  her  life 
whirled  before  her,  grew  intolerable,  and  taking  a  farewell  glance  at  her 
childhood's  home,  she  walked  rapidly  to  the  avenue  on  which  ran  the 
cars. 

•  • 

Soon  she  was  again  at  the  ferry,  and  soon,  also,  on  board  of  the 
boat,  rounding  out  from  the  slip  and  heading  up  the  river.  It  was  now 
long  past  midnight ;  there  was  a  clouded  sky  above,  and  a  blackness  on 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

There  were  but  few  passengers  on  board,  and  the  keen  'air  kept 
those  in  the  lighted  cabins.  The  girl  was  all  alone  at  the  stern,  leaning 
over  the  broad  rail.  From  the  first  she  had  kept  her  eyes  on  the  sullenly 
splashing  waves,  removing  them  only  to  note  the  distance  of  the  shore- 
lights  of  the  great  city,  which  the  boat  was  steadily  approaching,  or  to 
cast  an  imploring  glance  at  the  black  vault  of  heaven. 

Two  or  three  times  her  lips  began  to  move,  but  the  might  of  the  in¬ 
ward  conflict,  convulsing  her  being,  prevented  the  articulation  of  words. 
At  length,  moved  as  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  she  murmured  : 
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“  God  bless  dear  mother,  my  innocent  sister,  and  all  who  have  been 
good  to  me.  And  God  bless  my  dar - ah  !  he  wiio  was  once  my  dar¬ 

ling  !” 

As  she  breathed  this  prayer — and  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  wafted 
upwards — she  undid  the  chain  near  which  she  had  leaned,  and  stepped 
upon  the  iron-fronted  edge  of  the  boat — no  guard  now  between  her  and 
the  river. 

“For  their  sakes  God  forgive,”  was  wailed  out  on  the  night  air,  and 
she  leaped. 

All  unseen  by  human  eye,  the  waters  closed  above  that  form  ;  an¬ 
other  human  tragedy  was  enacted  ;  the  boat  sped  on  its  way  ;  life  went 
on  the  same,  but  she,  known  to  her  companions  in  vice  as  “Lena 
Rivers,”  was  seen  no  more  on  earth. 

Wm.  P.  Tomlinson. 


THE  MOTHER’S  BLESSING. 


On,  my  soul  had  grown  so  weary 
With  its  many  cares  opprest, 

All  my  heart’s  high  aspirations 
Languished  in  a  prayer  for  rest. 

I  was  like  a  lonely  stranger 
Pining  in  a  distant  land, 

Bearing  on  her  lips  a  language 
None  around  could  understand— 

Longing  for  a  close  communion 
AVith  some  kindred  mind  and  heart. 
But  whose  language  is  a  jargon 
Past  her  skill,  and  past  her  art. 

God  in  mercy  looked  upon  me, 

Saw  my  fainting,  pain  and  strife, 
Lent  to  me  a  blest  evangel 
Through  the  gates  of  light  and  life. 

Then  my  desert  leafed  and  blossomed. 
Beauty  decked  its  deepest  wild; 
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Hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  blessing. 

Met  me  in  my  first-born  child; 

When  the  tiny  hands  so  feeble. 

Brought  me  smiles  and  joyful  tears. 

Lifted  from  my  life  the  shadows 
That  had  gathered  there  for  years. 

God,  I  thank  thee  for  the  blessing 
That  at  last  has  crowned  my  life. 

Soothed  its  weary,  lonely  anguish. 

Stayed  its  fainting,  calmed  its  strife. 

Gracious  Parent,  guard  and  shelter 
In  thine  arms  my  darling  child, 

Till  she  treads  the  streets  of  jasper 
Spotless,  pure  and  undefiled, 

Frances  E.  W.  Harper. 


MODERN  WARS  AND  WARRIORS. 


Life  is  a  battle.  In  this  world  even  the  Church  calls  itself  the 
Church  Militant.  Agitation  is  the  life  of  a  nation,  when  that  is 
sapped  by  luxury  or  suppressed  by  tyranny,  healthy  existence 
ceases,  and  its  unburied  carcase  breeds  only  pestilence  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  There  was  greater  vitality  in  the  Roman  Republic  when 
the  Gracchi  demanded  the  distribution  of  the  land,  than  when 
Julius  Cmsar  gained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  more  real  health  in 
Greece  when  Demosthenes  thundered  against  Philip,  than  when 
Alexander  of  AIacedon  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  But 
the  warrior  ^.ge  has  passed,  and  the  order  of  those  days  is  now 
reversed.  Sampsons  are  at  a  discount,  and  even  in  modern  war 
the  skill  of  the  man  of  science  is  more  honored  than  the  sword  of 
the  gladiator. 

Such  being  the  case,  men  of  thought  ought  of  right  to  rank 
before  men  of  action.  There  are  those  in  whose  characters  the 
two  are  united.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  martyr  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  war.  But  John  Brown  dying  triumphantly  for  the  Truth’s 
sake  was  worthier  the  applause  of  the  world,  than  John  Brown 
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fiercely  struggling  for  the  same  in  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
It  requires  a  far  higher  order  of  courage  to  maintain  calmly  a 
correct  principle  in  the  face  of  an  angry  and  riotous  mob,  than 
to  die  shouting  victory  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  applauding 
soldiers. 

Neither  are  the  merits  of  modern  heroes  less  than  those  of  the 
ancients  if  they  be  measured  by  the  services  they  have  performed 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  What  former  war  will  compare  (either 
in  the  greatness  of  its  actions  or  the  excellence  of  its  efiects)  with 
the  late  war  waged  for  thirty  years  by  a  handful  of  Abolitionists 
against  the  churches,  the  government,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  as  the  heroes  are  worthier,  and  the 
results  nobler  and  more  important  to  human  welfare,  so  the 
theatres  of  operations  are  daily  becoming  grander  and  more 
extended.  In  the  transportation  of  men  and  goods,  days  are  now 
reduced  to  hours  by  tlie  railroad,  and  the  transmission  of  thought 
by  the  telegraph  may  be  said,  in  certain  instances,  to  outstrip  the 
flight  of  time.  Only  a  century  ago  the  leading  ideas  of  a  country, 
although  triumphant,  but  slowly  penetrated  into  another.  The 
seeds  of  the  American  Revolution  were  Political  and  Religious 
Liberty.  More  than  half  a  century  j^^ssed  before  the  former 
sprouted  in  England  in  the  shape  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  century  before  it  blossomed  in  France,  Germany 
and  Spain  in  the  admission  of  the  right  of  universal  male  suffrage. 
The  latter,  after  striking  root  in  England  in  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  bill  and  budding  into  vigorous  existence  in  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  the  House  of  Commons,  may  yet  be  seen  wreathing  its 
ehaplet  of  unfading  flowers  around  the  brows  of  Castelar  as  he 
struggles  for  Religious  Freedom  in  the  Cortes  of  Spain. 

Now,  however,  revolutions  travel  much  more  rapidly.  Although 
premature  and  consequently  subdued,  that  of  1848  jjassed  like 
wildfire  throughout  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Reforms  approach  nearly  to  universality.  The  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Ritfhts  of  Woman  and  the  Rights  of  Laborers  or  Pro- 
ducers  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  agitating  the  most  enlightened 
countries.  The  encounters  and  tournaments  of  the  past  age  are 
beggared  into  insignificance  by  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
the  reforms  of  the  present.  Of  yore,  such  gatherings  for  war  or 
for  sport  rarely  comprised  more  than  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  nation  or  nations  interested  in  the  affrays,  but 
the  combatants  of  the  present  period  liave,  tor  their  audience,  the 
elite  of  the  civilized  world.  In  former  times  the  blows  given  and 
taken  for  the  honor  of  chivalry  could  only  be  witnessed  compara¬ 
tively  by  a  few;  but  the  true  words  nmv  daily  uttered  by  the 
champions  of  human  rights  resound  through  continents  :  and  the 
names  of  Garibaldi  and  Wendell  Phillips,  Victor  lingo  and  John 
llriglit,  are  household  words  r'i'ith  the  foremost  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Put  a  dignity  yet  higher  distinguishes  the  warfare  of  tlie 
present  period.  Brute  force  being  overthrown,  the  moral  power 
which  is  destined  to  succeed  it  is  not  monopolized  by  the  males, 
and  knows  not  tlie  favoritism  of  sex.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
Charity,  of  both  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  have  striven 
(not  vainly)  for  success  over  Bigotrjg  Intolerance  and  Barbarism, 
on  many  a  well-fought  lield.  Brutality  has  retired  discomfited 
from  before  the  peaceful  conlidence  and  calm  resolution  of  Lucreti.a 
Mott,  finding,  in  her  august  presence  his  shield  of  Bibaldiy  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  a  defence.  Grim  War,  in  the  Crimeas, 
“smoothed  his  wrinkled  front”  in  the  pre.sence  of  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  ;  and  Oppression  is  to-day  rolling  in  the  dust,  smitten  even 
unto  death  by  the  javelin  hurled  from  the  hand  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe. 

Well  will  it  be  for  us  when  moral  ideas  take  their  proper  post 
of  honor  in  the  council  halls  of  the  nation.  When  the  doctrine 
that  “  might  is  right,”  which  has  stained  the  records  of  onr  race 
with  the  life-blood  of  myriads,  tyrannizes  over  ns  no  longer.  .  But 
this  will  never  obtain  whilst  the  halls  where  onr  laws  are  created, 
and  the  courts  in  which  they  are  administered,  are  closed  against 
the  counsels  of  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  sisters  and  our  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  later  wars  in  Europe  and  this  country  have  proved  that 
the  presence  of  woman  is  needed  fully  as  much  even  on  the  field 
of  battle,  as  it  is  in  the  cottage  of  the  laborer.  Let  us  no  longer 
proscribe  her  from  any  sphere  she  chooses  to  adorn  with  her 
presence.  Alas  !  all  former  generations  have  Avitnessed  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  one  now  existing  may  behold  also 
her  triumph.  If  she  has  borne  through  the  ages  the  almost  mortal 
agony  of  the  Curse,  Ave  knoAV  that  through  her  also  we  are  taught 
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to  hoj^e  for  tlie  Blessing.  Well  will  it  be  for  mankind,  when  the 
charity  ot  woman  is  called  upon  to  guide  and  temper  the  sterner 
and  gi’osser  decrees  and  enjoyments  of  her  helpmate;  when, 
imitating  the  order  instituted  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  wm  place 
the  Seat  of  Mercy  above  the  Ark  of  Justice.  After  such  amend¬ 
ments,  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
that  period  of  peace  decreed  in  the  sacred  writings,  for  which  we 
are  commanded  to  pray,  Avhen  the  desires  of  mankind  shall  be 
merged  in  and  consistent  with  the  will  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe. 

Robeut  W.  Hume. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 


A  FRiExnin  Pdiode  Island  writes  to  us  that  there  is  a  wide  opposition  to 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  among  the  advocates  of  Women’s  Rights  ; 
especially  among  those  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause.  The  fact  does  not  much  surprise  us.  Education  in  reform  is  such 
a  slow  process,  simple  faith  in  absolute  light  is  so  very  rare  an  element, 
that  it  is  natural  beginners  should  be  confused  by  the  crafty  demagogues 
about  them  and  shrink  from  what  seems  such  a  perilous  step.  A  little 
experience  and  a  more  profound  consideration  will,  we  believe,  lift  them 
to  the  level  of  a  full  faith  in  principles. 

What  is  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ?  It  runs  thus  : 

Article  15. — The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  form  is  unexceptionable.  If  the  thing  sought  is  good,  the  language 
used  could  not  be  better.  There  is  no  word  “male”  (odious  to  ns  all,  in 
laws  and  constitutions)  to  be  found  here.  Wherever  and  whenever  women 
vote  it  will  protect  their  rights  as  fully  as  those  of  men,  and  be  as  valuable 
to  them  as  to  men.  The  object  sought  is  to  oblige  the  States  to  allow 
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black  j9(?rsons  to  vote  on  the  same  conditions  that  white  j^ersons  do.  As 
men  only  are  now  allowed  to  vote,  of  course  the  immediate  effect  will  be 
to  oblige  the  States  to  allow  black  men  to  vote  just  as  white  men  do. 

This  is  all  its  effect.  The  talk  about  its  giving  the  vote  to  China¬ 
men,  Irish,  Germans  and  other  “ignorant  foreigners,”  is  wholly  out  of 
place.  It  does  not  admit  one  such  to  the  ballot-box ;  does  not  affect  them 
in  any  way.  Such  men  ai’e  excluded  from  the  ballot-box,  until  they  are 
naturalized,  on  account  of  their  hirtlqdace,  not  on  account  of  their  race. 
These  are  totally  distinct  elements.  It  is  foreigners  not  races  ( except¬ 
ing  in  the  Negro’s  case)  that  we  exclude  from  voting. 

Eace  means  blood.  Nationality  means  birthplace.  Englishmen  are 
men  of  a  dozen  races,  all  born  in  England.  Americans  are  made  up  of 
a  score  of  races,  all  born  here.  All  races  here  are  equal,  all  Americans 
vote, — except  the  black.  The  object  of  this  Amendment  is  to  abol¬ 
ish  that  inequalitj".  A  Jew  born  in  New  York  does  not  change  his 
race  :  he  is  still  a  Jew.  This  Amendment  provides  that  he  shall  not,  on 
account  of  his  race,  be  denied  his  vote.  A  Jew  born  in  Paris  is  still  a 
Jew  in  race.  He  cannot  vote,  however,  till  naturalized,  because  he  is  a 
foreigner.  This  Amendment  does  not  hasten  his  right  to  vote  at  all, 
does  not  in  the  lea.st  change  his  present  rights  as  to  voting.  So  of  all 
other  foreigners — Irish,  Chinese,  and  the  rest. 

Let  us  omit  therefore  all  this  idle  talk,  which  only  confuses  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue.  The  whole  object  of  this  Amendment  is  to  prevent 
a  person’s  being  shut  out  from  voting  because  he  is  a  Jew,  or  a  Celt,  or 
a  Negro.  Its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  prevent  negro  men  from  being 
forbidden  to  vote. 

What  then  is  the  objection  to  it  ?  We  are  told  that  if  these  negro 
men  vote  they  will  tyrannize  over  their  wives  just  as  white  men  do  ;  and 
that  so  large  an  ignorant  class  voting,  will  make  it  still  more  difficult  to 
get  woman’s  right  to  the  ballot  recognized.  Suppose  all  this  were  true — 
what  then  ?  Does  it  authorize  us  to  resist  the  recognition,  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  negro  man’s  right  to  vote  ? 

A  man  has  the  same  “inherent,  unalienable”  right  to  vote  that  a 
Vv’oman  has.  We  humbly  presume  that  the  marvellous  progress  of  thes^ 
last  few  months  has  not  upset  that  principle,  or  produced  any  woman 
so  terribly  in  eaimest  as  to  deny  it. 
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If  that  be  so,  is  there  auy  intelligent  reformer  prepared  to  maintain 
that  we  have  a  right  to  deny  to  any  human  being  his,  or  her,  natural  rights 
because  we  fear  he,  or  she,  will  misuse  them  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Abolitionist,  of  thirty  years  standing,  who  will  look  his  own  record  in  the 
face  and  maintain  such  a  proposition.  All  history  laughs  at  it.  The  Pope 
said,  “I  cannot  allow  men  to  read  the  Bible,  each  in  his  own  language  and 
pick  out  his  own  faith — the  ‘  right  will  certainly  be  misused.’  ”  Tories  say, 
“  we  cannot  let  poor  and  unlearned  men  vote,  ‘  they  will  misuse  the  right.’” 
"What  said  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  that?  The  Episcopalian 
said,  “I  cannot  let  the  Catholic  vote,  ‘he  will  misuse  it  aud  harm  me.’” 
What  said  O’Connell  to  that  ? 

Slaveholders  said,  “the  black  has  a  right  to  liberty,  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
cognize  it,  ‘  he  will  misuse  the  right.’  ”  Ask  the  last  thirty  years  and  the 
war  how  God  answered  that.  Capital  says  to  the  eight  hour  men — “Yes, 
an  immortal  being  has  a  right  to  some  leisure  to  prepare  for  this  life  and 
the  next,  but  I  cannot  recognize  it,  ‘he  will  misuse  it.’ ”  What  do  we  reply  ? 
— “  Recognize  your  fellow  man’s  natural  rights— those  God  gave  him — aid 
him,  as  you  can,  to  use  them  wisely — but  leave  him,  at  last,  responsible 
to  God  alone  for  their  use — ‘art  thou  thy  brother’s  keeper?’  ” 

If  the  negro  man  should  therefore,  in  his  ignorance,  misuse  Ms  right 
and  delay  woman’s  recognition  many  a  year,  we  are  not  authorized  on 
that  account,  to  forbid  Government  to  recognize  his  natural  and  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  vote  ;  that  is,  to  oppose  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  promises  of  Maona  Charta,  extorted  from  the 
King  by  his  Barons,  that  he  would  “  neither  e/etoy  nor  refuse  Justice.” 
God  lays  the  same  duty  on  all  of  us. 

We  were  not  sent  into  the  woi.d  responsible  that  negroes,  or  any 
other  race,  should  behave  themselves.  But  God  will  Imld  us  responsible 
)f  we  presume  to  deny  to  our  fellow  man  any  of  his  natural  rights. 

Fashion— woman’s  realm — was  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
slavery  ;  sometimes  equal  to  Church  and  State  combined.  It  is  to-day 
the  special  bulwark  of  negro  hate.  Woman  could  extinguish  that 
scourge  in  half-a-dozen  years.  Suppose  twenty  years  ago  when  fashion 
laughed  at  us,  it  had  been  proposed  to  give  women  the  vote  and  that 
Abolitionists  had  cried  out  “no — we’ve  enough  to  convert  now,  selfish 
merchants  and  bigoted  church-memhers  ;  do  not  throw  contemptuous 
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and  silly  women  into  the  scale.  It  is  an  ‘  infamous  ’  proposition.”  Should 
we  have  been  justified  ?  ' 

But  leaving  this  ai’gument  with  tiiose  who  recognize  and  fully  trust  all 
God-given  rights,  let  us  come  down  to  those  who  settle  this  question  by 
reasons  of  expediency. 

Those  friends  say  it  is  not  wise  to  recognize  these  rights  piece-meal. 
The  Amendment  is  faulty  because  it  does  uot  cover  the  whole  ground, 
man  and  woman’s  vote  too,  all  that  relates  to  voting.  "Well  then,  here  is 

Mr.  A - ,  he  believes  the  vote  is  a  snare  and  a  strengthening  of  the 

Aristocracy  unless  every  voter  is  secured  a  homestead,  his  natural  right. 
Here  is  Mr.  B - ,  lie  believes  voting  only  plays  into  the  liands  of  Capi¬ 

tal,  unless  our  whole  system  of  finance  is  changed  and  Government 
allowed  to  issue  paper  money  at  discretion,  without  interest.  Here  is 

Mr.  C - ,  who  believes  no  drunkard  should  be  allowed  to  vote  and  no 

convicted  criminal,  as  is  sometimes  the  law  abroad.  Here  is  Mr..D - , 

who  believes  the  whole  method  of  choosing  the  Senate  is  a  violation  of 
natural  right. 

Shall  we  wait  till  the  whole  country  gets  educated  up  to  all  these  ideas 
and  make  no  change  till  we  can  settle  the  subject  in  its  whole  breadth  ? 
Absurd.  Man  gets  forward  step  by  step, — the  recognition  of  half  a 
truth  helping  him  to  see  the  other  half.  First  we  had  individual  liberty, 
then  separate  property,  then  right  of  inheritance,  then  freedom  of 
opinion,  then  freedom  of  speech,  then  voting  :  thus,  one  by  one,  ray 
by  ray,  men  got  able  to  bear  the  full  light  of  day.  In  what  order  these 
steps  shall  be  taken, — which  first,  which  second — is  God’s  ordaining,  not 
of  our  plan.  Every  change  large  and  distinct  enough  to  serve  as  a 
point  upon  which  to  rally  the  nation,  should  have  a  separate  discussion 
and  be  decided  by  itself.  This  is  the  most  economical  and  speediest 
method  of  reform.  Every  other  method,  mixing  up  separate  issues,  is 
like  good  Davie  Deans’  attachment  to  the  Scottish  Covena,nt.  From  his 
sick  pillow  he  asked  if  the  Doctor  had  subscribed  the  Covenant.  “That’s 
no  matter  now,  father,”  said  his  child.  “Indeed  it  is,”  cried  the  old  Cov¬ 
enanter,  “for  if  he  has  not,  never  a  drop  of  his  medicine  shali  go  down 
the  stomach  of  my  father’s  son.” 

In  the  present  instance  this  great  rule  holds.  We  have  drawn  the 
weight  so  far  up  ;  fasten  it  there  ;  and  thus  get  a  purchase  to  lift  it  stili 
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higher.  There  have  been  several  different  tests  excluding  men  from 
voting  in  this  country.  Church  membership,  propert}',  book-learning, 
race,  sex.  The  first  we  have  got  rid  of  everywhere.  T/ie  second  is  almost 
gone,  except  in  obsolete  corners  like  Rhode  Island.  Book  learning  is 
fast  vanishing  as  a  test.  'The  abolition  of  each  one  has  helped  to  get  rid  of 
his  comrade.  Race  and  sex  alone  are  left.  Abolish  the  first  and  you 
will  clear  the  ground  and  simplify  the  question.  It  will  leave  the  naked, 
bare,  intolerable  and  illogical  test  of  sex  so  monstrous  as  it  stands 
isolated,  that  it  will  almost  topple  over  of  its  own  weight. 

No  doubt  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  the  working  class  is  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  recognition  of  Woman’s  Rights.  Some  over-sanguine 
advocates  seem  to  forget  this,  and  imagine  that  when  a  Legislature  is 
carried  the  work  is  mainly  done.  Not  so  by  any  means.  When  the  first 
line  of  the  enemy’s  works, — the  Legislature,— is  carried,  there  remain 
two  behind — the  Church  and  the  laboring  class.  Whether  the  Church 
line  will  contest  the  fight  remains  to  be  seen.  It  looks  sometimes  and 
in  some  places  as  if  it  would  not.  But  there’s  no  trustworthy  evidence 
on  that  point.  The  working  men  will,  without  doubt.  And  with  that 
whole  class  the  same  thorough  and  weary  work  is  to  be  done  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Abolitionists  between  1830  and  1850,  with  the  mass  of  the 
Nation  ;  patient  lecturing,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  “with¬ 
out  haste,  without  rest.”  But  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  need  not 
give  us  the  alarm  which  Democrats,  masquerading  in  Woman’s  Rights 
uniform,  try  to  create. 

This  reform, — woman’s  voting, — will  never  probably  be  carried  by 
national  action.  It  will  be  granted  State  by  State.  Slavery  would  have 
been  abolished  so  but  for  the  war.  It  was  the  “war  power”  which 
brought  and  enabled  the  Nation  to  kill  slavery.  Abolitionists  looked 
forward  to  the  peaceful  action  of  successive  States.  This  will  probably 
be  the  course  relative  to  woman’s  voting. 

The  addition  therefore  of  seventy  thousand  black  votes  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  will  not  retard  the  action  of  Iowa  or  Massachusetts  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  will  rather  hasten  their  action.  Desirous  to  guar’d  as  fully  as 
possible  against  any  conceivable  ill  consequence  from  such  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  voters,  the  Northern  States  will  be  spurred  to  call,  all  the 
sooner  into  the  field,  whatever  there  is  of  good  and  conservative  and 
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well  intentioned  iu  woman.  Just  as  the  lager  beer  infatuation  of  the 
German  Republicans  out  West  moves  the  Republican  Temperance  men 
there  to  accept  woman’s  rights  in  order  to  correct  that  bias  in  the  party, 
so  the  negro  vote  will  operate  in  this  case.  Once  carry  this  reform  in 
half-a-dozen  Northern  States,  and  the  negro  looks  so  much  to  us  for  his 
example  that  his  vote  will  be  sure  to  follow  ours.  If  the  North  once 
accepts  our  principles,  the  time  will  come  when  Woman  will  find  her  best 
friend  in  the  Negro,  as  the  Union  did.  You  may  be  sure  he  will  keep 
step  to  the  music  of  any  improvement  his  trusted  North  initiates. 

Let  ignorance  then  believe  that  the  only  way  to  improve  the  world  is 
to  do  everything  at  once — “  I  shall  never  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by 
single  steps ;  the  only  way  is  to  wait  till  I  can  leap  the  whole  way  at 
one  bound.”  Let  selfishnesscry— “  He  shall  not  have  his  rights  till  I  get 
mine.”  The  true  reformer  will  saj',  “  Let  every  class  have  its  rights  the 
very  moment  the  world  is  ready  to  recognize  them.  Thus  and  thus  only 
will  every  other  class  get  one  step  nearer  to  the  recognition  of  its  own. 
‘First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’” 

Wexdell  Phillips. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  V  E  R  S  ITS  THE 
S I X  T  E  E  N  T 11  A  E  N  D  M  E  X  T . 


The  Woman  Suffrage  ilovemeut  is  suddenly  developing  a  new  phase. 
It  opposes  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  This  opposition  is  increasing.  It 
has  been  rather  the  fashion  to  accuse  those  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage 
who  oppose  this  Amendment  of  insincerity  and  treachery  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Liberty.  Doubtless  some  of  them  are  thus  guilty  :  also,  doubt¬ 
less  many  of  them  are  not.  One  cannot  be  false  to  principles  one  has 
never  believed.  Incredible  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  there  are  many 
workers  iu  the  Woman  Suffrage  movement  who  have  never  learned  the 
lesson  set  this  Nation  during  the  past  generation,  that  distinctions 
founded  upon  differences  of  race  are  fatal  to  a  people  that  establishes 
them.  They  have  only  learned  the  danger  of  such  distinctions  founded 
upon  differences  of  sex.  Anglo-Saxon  women,  they  desire  to  stand 
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equal  with  Anglo-Saxon  men.  They  say  :  “If  yon  give  the  ballot  to  us, 
we,  of  course,  will  then  admit  all  races  to  its  privileges  ;  but,  if  you  give 
the  franchise  first  to  these  ignorant  negroes,  taught  by  slavery  to  de¬ 
spise  women,  these  foreigners,  these  semi-barbarous  Chinese,  they, 
‘drest  in  their  little  brief  authority,’  will  use  it  to  put  off  the  day  of 
our  liberation, — and  meanwhile,  grave-yards  are  crowded  with  our 
starving  sisters,  and  streets  are  filling  with  desperate  ones.” 

Vfhat  answer  ?  Is  Democracy  then  a  dream  ?  Are  its  principles  but 
“glittering  generalities  ”  after  all  ?  Was  it  all  a  mistake  that  we  deemed 
that  Mazzini  and  the  Cretan,  Stuart  Mill  and  the  Cuban,  Wendell  Phillips 
and  Anna  Dickinson  w’cre  leading  separate  divisions  of  one  army,  fight¬ 
ing  the  world  over  fur  the  same  end,  a  larger  liberty  ?  Eace-hatred, 
distinctions  of  caste,  the  aristocracy  of  sex,  we  had  thought  them  all 
foes  of  Kepublicanism.  We  had  supposed  tliat  a  victory  over  one 
brought  nearer  the  day  of  triumph  over  all, — the  day  when  the  groaning 
earth  shall  be  delivered  from  all  these  monstrous  shams  that  have  cheated 
us  with  their  hollow  mirage  for  so  many  centuries. 

“For  mankind  is  one  in  spirit,  and  Humanity’s  vast  frame. 

Through,  its  oceau-sundered  fibres,  feels  alike  the  gush  of  joy  and  shame.” 

“Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall,”  though,  as  Nasby’s 
paper  very  sensibly  remarks,  “  the  more  justice  is  done,  the  more 
the  heavens  won’t  fall.”  Their  Maker  fashioned  them  on  no  such  rotten 
foundation.  He  created  tlieni  expressly  to  stand,  and  stand  they  tvill. 
If  the  Democratic  principle  of  extended  suffrage  is  correct,  would  it  be 
just  to  refuse  it  to  the  Chinese  immigrants,  for  fear  that  after  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  franchise  they  will  not  vote  just  as  we  want  them  to  vote  ? 
That,  after  all,  is  the  question  squarely  put.  I  know  its  naked  merits  are 
often  hidden  in  rhetoric,  ajq  and  that  thinking  of  it,  trying  to  see  it  fairh’, 
our  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  tears  of  outraged,  trampled  womanhood, 
and  yet,  I  think,  this  is  the  plain  question  to  be  decided.  We  liave  just 
finished  a  bloody  war  ;  the  nation  is  racked  yet  with  turmoil  and  bitter 
contention,  because  many  years  ago  our  fathers  said,  “If  we  expel  this 
germ  of  race  distiiiclioii  between  the  black  and  white,  the  Eepublic  w'e 
have  fought  for,  the  hope  of  the  world  is  delayed  for  generations. 
Groaning  millions  of  trampled  peoples  call  to  us, — their  destiny  wudts 
upon  onr  action.  It  is  a  little  thing,  let  it  go.  It  will  cure  itself  in  time.” 
We  see  the  error  now.  It  is  so  easy  to  see  an  error  a  generation  too 
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late,  and  the  judgment  upon  this  one  has  been  written  so  plainly  upon 
the  wall;  for,  as  lYendell  Phillips  says,  though  the  turning  from  justice 
then  was  so  slight,  “  It  took  a  microscope  of  the  love  of  justice  to  see 
it,  but,  in  a  hundred  years  and  less,  it  widened,  and  between  the  tvro 
points  are  half  a  million  graves  and  three  thousand  millions  of  debt.” 

Now  a  new  question  of  race  presents  itself  beside  the  new  question 
of  sex,  as  the  old  one  stood  beside  the  question  of  a  Republic’s  exist¬ 
ence,  in  those  early  days.  Fearful  and  shuddering,  women  cry,  “If  we 
cast  out  this  little  prejudice,  our  hopes  are  ruined.  Indeed,  we  ought 
not  to  do  it.  Millions  of  suffering  women  call  upon  us  ;  we  cannot  turn 
deaf  ears  to  their  cry."  Oh  !  women  of  America,  will  you  unread  the 
past,  aud  make  your  appeal  to  a  pride  of  race  which  war  has  almost 
burnt  out  from  the  American  heart?  Wdl  j'ou  fan  the  smouldering 
flames  of  prejudice  to  gain  the  ballot  for  yourselves  ?  It  is  a  sliglit  turn¬ 
ing  from  justice  now.  Your  microscopes  can  hardly  make  it  visible,  but 
who  can  tell  how  far  it  may  lead  us?  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  in  this 
year  the  nation  will  refuse  to  pass  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  out  of  any 
sense  of  justice  to  women.  If  it  is  done,  the  country  will  be  prompted 
to  such  action  by  a  prejudice  against  race,  aud  an  underlying  distrust  of 
democratic  principles.  Are  tlie  women  who,  in  their  efforts  to  gain  suf¬ 
frage  for  themselves,  stand  face  to  face  with  a  similar  prejudice  against 
sex,  and  the  same  distrust  of  the  principle  of  extended  suffrage,  pre¬ 
pared  to  inflame  this  kindred  prejudice  and  increase  this  disbelief? 

Would  we  then  desire  women  to  wait,  to  brood  in  silence  over  the 
wrongs  of  centuries,  while  men  of  all  races  receive  the  franchise  ?  By 
no  means.  This  cause  is  as  lioly  as  any  other.  We  only  desire  that 
these  two  divisions  of  one  army,  figliting  under  the  one  banner  of 
Equality,  strong  uuly  in  virtue  of  the  self-same  truth,  whose  “changing 
affluence  ”  alone  differs  in  these  questions  of  race  and  sex,  should  not 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other.  Work  together  or  separatel^q  bnt 
in  God’s  name  work  not  in  opposition  to  eacli  otiier. 

Remember  Anna  Dickinson’s  assertion,  “  If  I  know  myself  I  would 
go  wanting  all  my  days,  die  steeped  in  misery  to  the  lips,  ere  I  would 
gain  one  right  or  secure  one  privilege  at  the  expense  of  any  one  more 
helpless  aud  miserable  than  myself.”  Do  you  say  that  women  are 
greater  sufferers  than  these  outcasts,  dragged  hither  from  Africa,  or 
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thrown  out  upon  our  coasts  from  Asia’s  swarming  lands  ?  Eemember 
O’Connell,  who,  when  twenty-seven  votes  were  offered  him  for  unhappy 
Ireland  if  he  would  be  silent  on  the  slave  question,  answered,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  God  knows  that  1  have  the  most  hapless  constituency  upon  which 
the  sun  ever  set,  but  may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  before,  to  help  Ireland,  I  keep 
silent  on  the  negro  question.”  l.  b.  c. 


WOMAN  IN  TUNIS. 

A  NOTABLE  fact  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
women  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  by  our  late  Consul  there,  lion. 
Amos  Perry,  wdiose  interesting  volumes  on  “  Carthage  and  Tunis, 
past  and  present,”  in  two  parts,  published  at  Providence,  R.  I., — 
will  well  repay  perusal.  In  reference  to  the  special  topic  referred 
to,  he  says  : 

“  Female  advocates  are  found  at  Tunis,  wdiose  distinct  office  it  is 
to  manage  the  cases  of  female  plaintiffs  and  defendants  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  highest  tribunal  in  tlie  land,  and  also  to  plead  the  cause  of 
condemned  female  criminals,  who  are  subjected  to  unreasonable  suf¬ 
ferings  in  their  cells.  There  are  at  Tunis  three  of  those  profes¬ 
sional  advocates,  one  of  whom  I  heard  make  an  effective  appeal 
to  the  Bey,  at  a  regular  session  of  his  Court.” 

Tiiat  is  pretty  fair  for  a  Mahommedan  country,  where  women 
are  almost  wholly  regarded  as  being  without  souls.  There  maybe 
traceable  in  this  some  remnant  of  the  Carthagenian  or  even  older 
civilization  which  existed  in  North  Africa,  many  centuries  since, 
and  the  traces  of  'which  are  not  entirely  departed. 

It  appears  also  that  in  Tunis  there  are  a  number  of  women  to 
whom  popular  opinion  accords  celestial  beatitudes,  and  to  whose 
memory  distinguished  honors  are  paid.  It  is  strange  that  some  of 
our  Positivist  friends  have  not  called  attention  thereto,  deifying 
Humanity  in  the  form  of  woman  as  they  do.  There  are  some  of 
the  sex  who  at  Tunis  are  objects  of  public  veneration  on  account 
of  their  chaste  and  pure  lives.  “  This  homage,”  Mr.  Perry  re¬ 
marks,  “rendered  to  abstinence  from  sensual  pleasures, in  countries 
so  corrupt,  is  very  remarkable,  in  showing  the  *  *  triumph  of  the 
will  over  passion,  and  of  the  spirit  over  matter.” 


E.  J.  n. 
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rt  i  t  0  H  a  I  g  pit  v  t  ni  c  u  t  * 

THE  NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  .ORGANIZATIO  N. 


At  the  recent  vciy  successful  meeting  of  the  New  England  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Association — a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  which  we  present 
elsewhere — a  Resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consult  with  the  friends  of  the  Cause  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Woman’s  National  Suffrage  Association. 

That  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  no  one,  we  think,  having 
the  good  of  the  Cause  at  heart,  will  seriously  question.  As  indispensable 
to  the  true  prosecution  of  moral  warfare  is  a  thorough  organization  as 
it  is  to  ph3’sicat ;  and  that  the  Cause,  moving  with  such  resistless  momen¬ 
tum  to  a  front  rank  in  Reform,  has  not  had  a  central  organization,  is  an 
error  that  cannot  too  soon  be  remedied.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  struggle— the  most  memorable  moral  warfare  yet  waged  on 
this  continent — is  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  its  thirty 
odd  years  of  persistent  agitation,  it  maintained  one  organization,  pre¬ 
senting,  without  diversity  of  opinion  or  defection  from  its  ranks,  a  united 
front,  which  not  all  the  persecutions  heaped'  upon  its  members  ever 
weakened  or  disorganized.  And  in  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage,  an 
efficient  and  truly  representative  national  movement,  wisely  adminis¬ 
tered,  with  a  concentration  of  effort  on  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  such  immediate  legislation  by  Congress  as  may  be  obtained 
without  any  Amendment, — would  effect  what  no  desultoiy,  local  efforts, 
which  are  not  battles,  hut  merely  skirmishes  along  the  line,  could  hope 
to  accomplish. 

But  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  call  not  alone  for  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Prom  the  scores  of  associations  throughout  the  land — from  the 
earnest  friends  of  the  Cause,  working  in  manifold  ways  to  promote  its 
interests — from  the  thinkiiif  men  and  women  desiring  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  movement,  comes  up  the  demand  for  a  policy.  A  Reform  that 
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would  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  age,  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  demanding  a  withheld  rigid,  it  must  be  careful  it  deny  no  right, 
even  to  the  most  hapless  or  degraded  of  God’s  children.  In  this  Reform, 
pregnaid  beyond  all  others  in  consequences  for  good  or  evil,  appealing, 
for  the  justice  of  its  claim,  to  the  highest  sentiments  in  human  nature, 
there  should  be  the  north-star  of  a  principle  which  all  eyes  may  behold. 
The  standard  bearing,  free  and  broad,  upon  its  folds,  “Universal  Suf¬ 
frage,”  should  never  be  lowered  by  one  selfish  or  unworthy  consideration, 
ifarchiug  on  to  triumphant  success,  its  adherents,  the  pure,  the  wise, 
the  noble  of  the  land,  should  have  tlie  proud  consciousness  that  not  one 
fold  of  that  spotless  banner  has  been  tarnished  by  an  unworthy  act,  but 
that  every  victory  over  hoary  wrong  and  prejudice  has  been  won  by 
the  power  of  Truth,  and  must  endure. 

Friends  of  Woman  Suffrage  !  there  must  be  a  National  Organization. 
Present  unitj-,  future  prosperitj’,  the  honor  of  the  Cause,  alike  demand 
it.  No  time  should  be  lost.  Let  the  New  England  Association,  through 
its  Executive  Committee,  issue  a  Call  for  a  Delegate  Convention  to  as¬ 
semble,  at  some  central  point,  at  an  early  date.  Let  every  existing 
organization  unite  in  the  combined  movement.  Let  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  all  diversities  of  opinion,  be  duly  represented.  Carry  zeal, 
philanthropy  and  wisdom  into  council  ;  let  there  be  a  generous  emulation 
of  devotion  for  principle,  and  the  results  cannot  but  be  condutave  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity. 


THE  CAUSE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Notwithstanding  the  recent  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Seriate  in 
deciding  by  a  more  than  two-third  vote  not  to  strike  out  the  word 
“  male”  from  the  Constitution  of  that  State  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
we  see  gi-eat  cause  for  hopefulness  in  surveying  the  field  and  reflecting 
upon  what  has  actually  been  accomplished. 

The  Lexington  and  Concord  of  the  war  have  been  fought.  In  the 
very  able  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee,  valuable  hereafter  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  document ;  in  the  vote  it  received  in  that  body,  and  in  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  several  “hearings,”  and  the  discussions  upon  it,  all 
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throughout  the  Commonwealth,  a  victory  has  been  won  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated,  and  which  affords  an  excellent  vantage  ground 
for  future  efforts.  Over-sauguino  friends  of  the  Cause  may  have  felt  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  smallness  of  the  vote,  but  we  beg  such  to  remember 
that  a  one-third  vote  in  the  Senate  of  5Iassachusetts,  which  represents 
such  diverse  elements  in  population,  has  a  significance  beyond  a  similar 
vote  in  any  one  of  the  younger  States  of  the  West,  and  that  it  really  in¬ 
dicates  a  marked  revolution  of  opinion  among  the  masses  of  that  Com¬ 
monwealth.  As  confirmation  of  this,  vre  are  assured  by  one  having  rare 
opportunities  for  knowing,  that  could  the  Report  have  been  introduced 
into  the  House,  Oxe  Hundred  votes  would  have  been  recorded  in  its 
favor,  and  a  verdict  for  Woman  Suffrage  have  gone  forth  which  would 
have  rendered  its  enactment  into  law  a  necessity  not  to  be  delayed. 

Honor  to  the  Committee  who  have  honored  themselves  by  their  noble 
Report  !  Honor  to  the  nine  who  have  risen  to  the  height  of  clearest 
statesmanship,  sustaining  such  needed  legislation  !  Honor  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Massachusetts  who  have  labored  so  earnestly  to  secure 
impartial  suffrage  and  rebaptise  their  State  in  its  historic  fame  !  So 
much  of  the  work  completed,  we  are  confident  the  task  remaining 
will  find  warm  hearts  and  ready  hands  for  the  brief  period  required  for 
its  final  accomplishment. 


NOTES. 


“  Warrerton,”  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Springfield  Republican, 
tersely  says:  “We  do  not  propose  to  compel  women  to  vote;  and 
wdiether  we  should  urge  them  to,  would  depend  upon  our  view's  of 
W'hether  they  would  vote  wisely  or  not.  We  only  propose  that  they 
shall  vote  if  they  desire  to  ;  that  the  Constitntion  and  the  law's  shall  not 
prohibit  them.  This  is  all  we  ask  for.” 


The  Boston  Commonwealth,  to  which  we  alw'ays  turn  w'ith  the  instinc¬ 
tive  assurance  of  meeting  with  good  things,  in  its  issue  of  June  12tli, 
says  :  “Woman’s  Cause  advances  !  It  has  just  given  the  encrusted  con¬ 
servatism  of  Boston  a  hard  knock.  Miss  Emily  J.  Harris,  a  graduate  of 
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the  Everett  school,  daughter  of  Mr.  ‘Williain  G.  Harris,  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  has  been  selected  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  ensuing  municipal  celebration.  By  another  year  who 
knows  but  that  a  lady  will  deliver  the  oration  ?” 


The  Eev.  Eobert  Coilyer,  in  his  oration  at  Chicago,  on  Commemoration 
daA’,  as  reported  by  the  Christian  Register,  paid  the  following  beautiful 
tribute  to  Woman  ;  “  I  could  never  hope  to  pardon  myself,  let  alone  be  par¬ 
doned  of  God  and  my  country,  if  I  failed  to  speak  at  such  a  time  of  woman 
too — and  of  the  woman,  in  every  respect,  as  the  exemplar  of  the  great 
qualities  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  man.  The  woman  stood  as  truly  as 
the  man  by  this  great  cause,  made  her  sacrifice  as  quietly  and  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  he  did,  and  on  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  hospital,  or  the  home, 
was  hero,  and  patriot,  and  saviour,  too.” 

Miss  Mary  J.  Safford  of  Cairo,  Ill.,  who  delivered  the  valedictory 
address  at  the  sixth  annual  Commencement  of  the  New  York  Medical 
College  for  Women,  sailed  from  this  city  on  the  10th  ult.  for  Europe, 
whither  she  goes  to  complete  her  medical  education.  We  understand 
that  it  is  Miss  SafTord’s  design  to  first  proceed  to  Vienna  and  familiarize 
herself  with  the  hospital  practices  of  that  city,  after  which  she  will  visit 
Berlin,  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  other  cities  offering  the  best  opportunities 
for  observation  in  medical  science.  The  readers  of  The  Advocate  may 
expect  frequently  to  hear  of  her  movements. 


The  Providence  Journal  of  a  recent  date  contains  a  pleasant  paper 
by  Mrs.  S.  II.  Whitman,  the  well-known  writer,  entitled,  “Progressive 
AVomen  and  ‘Average  Young  Men,’”  in  which  there  is  an  admirable 
refutation  of  certain  views  advanced  by^  Mrs.  Eebecca  Harding  Davis, — 
author  of  “Life  in  the  Iron  Mill”  and  other  works  of  acknowledged 
ability, — in  Putnam's  Monthly  of  some  time  since.  Our  readers  will 
observe  that  our  esteemed  contributor,  Mrs.  Hooker,  also  makes  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  the  same  article  in  the  very  able  paper  from  her 
'  tn  which  we  present  in  the  present  number  of  The  Advocate. 


Bayard  Taylor  in  his  valuable  “  Notes  on  Foreign  Literature,”  etc., 
in  Putnam's  Monthly  for  June,  mentions  “That  the  Kirghiz  tribes 
of  Central  Asia  have  lately  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  civilization.  Some  years  ago  they  petitioned  the  Eussian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  a  number  of  their  women  to  be  carefully  educated  in 
obstetric  science,  in  order  to  act  as  experienced  midvvives  for  the  tribes. 
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The  petition  was  granted,  and  they  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
that  they  now  apply  to  have  certain  others  of  their  women  educated  in 
all  branches  of  medicine.  An  exception  to  the  Russian  law  (which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  study  of  medicine  by  women)  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  Kirghizes  are  at  present  paying  the  expenses  of  board  and 
study  in  St.  Petersburg  for  their  future  doctresses.” 


Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  the  young  colored  sculptor,  with  whose  works 
and  history  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
her  long  sojourn  in  Rome,  early  last  month.  Miss  Lewis  during  her 
residence  in  Italy,  which  extended  over  five  years,  executed  a  variety  of 
statues,  groups  and  busts  of  well-known  persons  and  objects,  as  well  as 
ideal  pieces,  which  rank  her  among  the  first  of  our  younger  artists,  and 
which  have  found  purchasers,  or  been  executed  as  orders,  at  remunera¬ 
tive  prices.  The  most  of  Miss  Lewis’  completed  works  remain  in  Europe, 
but  she  brings  with  her  finely  executed  photographs  of  some  of  the 
principal  ones,  from  which  their  rare  merit  can  easily  be  perceived.  As 
Miss  Lewis  designs  remaining  in  this  country  but  a  few  months,  those 
who  desire  to  secure  some  true  work  of  art  from  her  hand  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  her  at  once. 


Quite  an  excitement  has  been  created  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
Indiana,  by  the  preaching  of  a  Mrs.  Frame,  who  has  developed  a  power¬ 
ful  gift  of  ministry.  Creating  a  revival  in  the  Society,  in  Richmond,  she 
has  succeeded  in  drawing  crowMed  audiences  to  the  nightly  meetings 
held  by  the  Friends  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Frame  is  spoken  of  as  a  woman 
in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  commanding  in  appearance,  with  a  voice  full  of 
music,  that  enchants  and  melts  into  tears  the  audiences  she  addresses. 
Mrs.  Frame  was  originally  a  Methodist,  but  joined,  a  year  or  more  ago, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  conceiving  she  had  a  mission  to  perform  in  the 
ministry  that  could  be  more  successfully  accomplished  with  that  Society 
than  any  other.  Her  success  has  been  remarkable.  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  IMitarians  are  now  vying  with  each  other  for  the  privilege 
of  having  her  preach  to  their  different  congregations. 


A  circular  has  recently  been  sent  to  a  large  number  of  prominent 
women,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October,  to  organize  a  Women’s  Parliament.  The 
object  of  this  Parliament  is  to  organize  a  legislative  body  of  women  to 
represent  women  upon  all  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  function  of  the  Parliament  is  to  crystaliize  the 
intelligence  and  influence  of  women  into  a  moral  and  reformatory  power. 
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which  will  act  dcfinitel}’  upon  all  the  varied  interests  of  society.  Among 
the  special  objects  mentioned  are  public  education,  prisons  and  reform 
scb.ools,  hygienic  and  sanitary  reforms,  female  labor,  domestic  economjg 
dishonesty  in  public  life,  and  so  on.  It  is  i)romised  that  the  Parliament 
will  at  once  give  to  women  that  voice  in  public  affairs  which  is  theirs  by 
virtue  of  their  humanity".  We  trust  that  much  good  may  resnlt  from  so 
important  a  mcveiuent,  and  await  its  developing  with  interest. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Woman’s  Club,  of 
which  association  The  Advocate  gave  a  report  in  the  January  number, 
was  held  in  Chickering’s  Hall,  Boston,  May  29th,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance 
presiding.  Mrs.  Abby  W.  May  read  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Work,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions,  one  of  the  most  im- 
poi’tant  of  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  school 
tor  girls,  especially  with  the  view  of  caring  for  hot-beds  and  raising 
early  vegetables  for  market.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Ilowe  read  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Art  and  Literature,  reviewing  what  had  been  done 
during  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  lectures,  entertainments  and  social 
reform,  and  interesting  discussions  followed  concerning  these  and  other 
subjects.  Ml'S.  Severance  was  re-elected  President.  The  New  England 
Woman’s  Club,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  of  existing  institutions,  of 
its  character,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  enters  upon  its  second 
year  with  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  good. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  at  the  recent  Printers’  National 
Convention  at  Albany  was  the  apiilication  of  Woman’s  Typographical 
Enion  No  1.  of  this  city  for  a  charter  from  that  Association.  The  AYo- 
man’s  Typographical  Union — which  was  established  last  winter,  and 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  Union  yet  formed  by  women — deputed  two  of 
their  number  to  wait  upon  the  Convention  and  present  their  claims  for 
recognition.  The  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  delegates 
by  the  Convention,  which,  after  some  discussion,  voted  to  grant  charters 
to  Women’s  Typographical  Unions  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Organization.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance,  in  this 
country,  of  a  Labor  Union  placing  eveman  upon  a  level  with  man  as  re- 
garels  standing,  representation  in  council  and  manual  ability  ;  and  we  are 
especially  glad  that  so  intelligent  a  class  as  the  printers  should  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  to  the  wmrld  that  they  not  only  recognize  and  appre¬ 
ciate  woman  in  the  home  and  social  circle,  but  as  an  associate,  entitled  to 
equal  respect  and  consideration,  in  all  the  skilled  departments  of  labor. 
As  The  Advocate,  since  its  establishment,  has  been  under  the  entire 
charge  of  one  of  those  “young  women  compositors,”  our  readers  can 
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judge  bow  deserved  is  the  compliment  paid  the  Woman’s  Typographical 
Union  of  this  city. 


The  widow  Van  Cott,  who  is  just  now  the  topic  of  talk  in  Ulster  and 
Dutchess  Counties,  and  who  is  the  only  woman  preacher  that  has  been 
regularly  licensed  in  this  region  by  the  Methodist  Church,  is  reported  to 
be  a  person  possessing  very  superior  power  as  a  preacher,  and  that 
her  efforts  have  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  In  person  Mrs. 
Van  Cott  is  considerably  above  the  middle  height,  and  very  stout, 
weighing  over  200  pounds.  She  dresses  plainly,  in  black  ;  her  manners 
in  private  are  quiet  and  unassuming,  revealing  little  of  the  power  latent 
in  her.  Her  countenance,  when  at  rest,  is  heavy,  but  in  the  excitement 
of  oratory  her  kindling  eye  exercises  a  magnetic  influence  over  her 
audience.  Like  most  revivalists  she  is  more  declamatory  than  argu¬ 
mentative,  appealing  more  to  the  passions  than  the  reason.  Her 
articulation  is  distinct  and  easily  heard  in  any  part  of  the  church  (we 
had  almost  said  village),  and  her  style  being  varied  does  not  fatigue  the 
hearer.  At  times  she  amuses  the  fancy  with  familiar  talk,  filled  with 
flowery  imager}’,  fixing  the  attention  and  winning  the  confidence  of  her 
hearers,  till  rising  with  her  theme  she  rushes  on  with  the  excitement  of 
inspiration,  breaking  down  the  fortifications  of  the  ungodly  and  carrying 
their  works  by  storm.  She  is  not  an  educated  woman  in  the  strict  sense, 
and  her  influence  as  a  consequence  is  chiefly  felt  among  her  own  class. 
She  is  gifted  with  a  very  remarkable  flow  of  language,  her  gestures  are 
graceful,  and  her  general  style  would  give  rise  to  the  remark  that  she 
must  have  derived  her  ideas  of  public  speaking  from  dramatic  perform¬ 
ers.  Her  powers  of  endurance  are  very  remarkable,  speaking  nearly 
three  hours  every  evening  through  the  week,  and  twice  on  Sundays. 
She  has  already  been  instrumental  in  converting  sixty  persons  at 
Madalin,  and  upward  of  two  thousand  in  the  Prattsville  District,  and 
has  the  promise  of  a  long  career  of  usefulness  before  her. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Boston  on  the 
days  of  the  25th  and  26th  ult,  commencing  at  Tremont  Temple  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  and  continuing,  by  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
sessions,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  throughout  the  following  day.  Large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences,  to  the  extent  of  the  inadequate  capacities  of 
the  halls  obtained,  were  in  attendance  upon  every  session,  and  the 
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interests  of  the  Cause  were  powerfull}'  promoted  by  the  harmony  which 
characterized  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Upon  the  platform — 
by  the  most  of  whom  able  addresses  were  delivered — were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  Lucy  Stone, 
Siephen  Foster  and  other  well-known  friends  of  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  IIowe,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  presided  with  skill  and  dignity  through  most  of  the  sessions.  The 
introductory  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Howe,  who  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  year  ;  the  present  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
Cause,  and  closed  her  very  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  by  welcom¬ 
ing  the  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Convention.  Alluding 
to  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  Cause,  Mrs.  IIowe  said  : 

“A  Christian  parable,  not  quite  superceded  by  the  progress  of  Bi’ahminism  among  us, 
receives  a  new  illustration  from  our  experiences.  We  were  all  well-wishers  to  our  sex  before 
we  began  to  heli)  them,  but  our  passive  good-will  was  laid  away  in  a  napiin,  and  though  it  was 
a  comfortable  circumstance  for  us  to  remember,  it  was  dead  capital,  and  gained  nothing.  But 
we  have  now  invested  our  good-will  in  effort,  and  its  multiplication  surprises  us.  What 
marvellous  seed  did  -we  sow  in  the  field  that  it  should  bear  such  a  sudden  and  weighty  crop  ? 
Ah!  the  silent  centuries  had  furrowed  it  for  us.  The  eternal  sun  had  -warmed  and  fertilized 
its  bosom.  When  the  convenient  time  came,  we  scattered  our  little  endeavor,  and  the  harvest 
is  one  that  shall  feed  the  future. 

“  Friends  sometimes  condole  with  us  on  our  grave  deficiency  in  means  of  progress.  They 
say:  ‘ One  important  thing  you  want.  You  have  no  oi>position. ’  This  is  not  true.  Wo  have 
an  oiiposition,  but  have  scarcely  worked  long  enough  to  know  -w'here  to  place  it.  I  think  that 
we  shall  find  it  partly  in  the  conventional  i^rejudices  of  society,  but  far  more  in  the  vis  inertial 
and  indifference  of  women.  From  them,  if  from  any  one,  will  come  the  temporary  ignoring 
and  reprobation  of  our  reform.  Intelligent  and  honest  men — the  real  male  power  of  the  com¬ 
munity — are  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  women  ought  to  have  the  suffrage  if  they  want 
it,  Avliile  the  wisest  see  that  they  should  have  it  whether  or  no.  But  among  women,  large 
numbers,  particularly  of  the  prosperous  classes,  are  indifferent  or  inimical  to  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  their  sex.  We  must  remember  that  reforms  rarely  begin  with  this  class.  To  the  poor, 
the  Gospel  is  i)reached — to  the  poor,  it  means  something  ” 

Following  Mi-s.  Howe,  the  Hon.  Jame-s  W.  Stillman,  the  able  advocate 
of  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  addressed  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Stillman  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  force  of  custom  and 
traditionary  prejudice,  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  human  being  irre¬ 
spective  of  color,  race  or  sex,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  the  editor  of  the  Agitator,  and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates 
of  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  spoke  at  length  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
women  labor  ;  of  the  progress  of  the  Cause  in  the  West ;  of  the  natural 
harmony  of  the  sexes  ;  of  the  good  results  of  women  voting,  etc.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  women,  Mrs.  Livermore 
said  : 

“When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Government  asked  us  to  give  up  our  husbands  and 
sons.  Our  hearts  said  No,  our  lips  said  Yes.  What  multitudes  of  those  dear  ones  never  cam 
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back.  The  South  is  billowy  with  their  graves.  During  those  long  years  of  trial  we  read,  and 
thought,  and  grew  up  to  the  full  stature  of  meu.  'We  cannot  go  back.  We  must  examine  your 
action  and  judge  of  your  policy.  We  shall  say  this  is  right,  and  that  is  wrong.  We  have 
reached  a  grander  development  than  ever  before;  and  we  now  look  for  a  fulfillment  of  the 
noble  words  of  the  ajjostle; — There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  fi-ee, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Livermore  closed  the  speaking  of  tlie  evening 
session.  The  following  day  addresses  were  delivered  by  Wendell  Philiips, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  Lucy  Stone,  Rev.  Phebe  A. 
Ilanaford,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  W.  Harper,  all  of  whom  spoke 
acceptably  and  were  listened  to  with  interest  by  tlie  audience. 

Wexdell  Phillips,  the  first  speaker«at  the  morning  session,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause.  From  his  very  able  address,  we  present  a 
single  extract ; 

“It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Woman's  Rights  cause  seeks  to  obtain  for  woman  any 
more  influence  than  she  has  had.  What  the  Woman’s  Rights  cause  seeks  to  do  is  to  drag  the 
irresponsible  influence  which  woman  has  had  in  moulding  the  force  of  events  and  the  history 
of  her  times,  up  to  the  light  and  stamp  it  with  the  signet  of  political  power  and  make  it  re¬ 
sponsible  in  the  face  of  the  day.  Our  object  is  to  draw  her  out  of  her  own  isolated  realm  and 
make  her  take  her  fair  share  of  responsibility  in  the  civil  arena.  ^IWhy  does  the  wealth  of 
Beacon  street  pour  out  its  millions  to  cover  every  cradle  of  the  most  friendless  child  of  tt® 
most  obscure  emigrant,  with  the  finest  influence  of  Massachusetts  civihzation  ?  What  produces 
the  machinery  of  our  public  schools,  the  wonder  of  the  world?  Why  is  England  on  the  other 
side  of  t  ie  water  a  whole  century  behind  us,  discussing  rehgious  schools  and  limited  schools 
and  private  schools  and  endowed  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  schools  except  public  schools.  Because 
when  Lord  Shaftesbury  looks  down  into  the  cradle  of  a  London  iiauper  he  has  no  dread  of  it. 
That  child  will  never  lift  up  its  hand  to  influence  legislation  except  in  some  volcanic  hour  of 
absolute  revolution.  But  when  the  wealth  of  the  Republic  looks  down  into  a  iJoor  man  s 
cradle  it  remember.s  that  that  tiny  hand  will  in  due  time  wield  the  ballot,  and  selfish,  careful, 
far-sighted,  sagacious  wealth  hastens  to  put  on  one  side  of  that  baby,  morality,  and  on  the 
other  intelligence,  in  order  that  its  own  roof  may  be  safe  and  its  own  cradle  free  from  peril.” 
(Applause). 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  bis  eloquent  address,  paid  the  following 
beautiful  tribute  to  Woman  : 

“In  all  ages  woman  lias  been  the  representative  of  religion.  In  all  countries  it  is  the 
women  who  fill  the  temples.  In  every  religious  movement  the  woman  has  been  an  active  and 
powerful  part  not  only  in  the  most  civilized,  but  in  the  most  uncivilized  countries;  not  less  in 
the  IMahommedan  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions.  She  holds  man  to  religion.  There  Is 
no  man  so  reprobate,  so  careless  of  religious  duty,  but  what  delights  to  have  his  wife  a  saint. 
All  men  feel  the  advantages  that  abound  in  that  quality  in  a  woman.  I  think  it  was  her 
instinct  in  the  dark  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  tempered  the  hardness  of  theology 
by  making  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  the  intercessor  to  whom  all  prayers  were 
directed.” 

Among  the  Resolutions  adopted  was  the  following  : 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  the  Woman’s  cause  require  a  national  organization,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Woman's  Suffrage  Association 
be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  throughout  the  country  and  to  take 
uch  steps  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Woman's  Suffrage 
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Association  during  the  coming  year,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  country  shall  be  fully  and  fairly 
represented. 

Letters  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  were  read  from  John  Stuart 
Mill,  George  Wm.  Curtis,  Robert  Collyer,  Lucretia  Mott,  Anna  E.  Dick¬ 
inson  and  others.  The  intervals  in  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  enlivened  by  excellent  music  by  the  Hutchinsons’,  and  the 
Association  finally  adjourned,  rejoicing  in  all  the  omens  of  the  times,  and 
looking  forward  with  hope  and  courage  to  the  labors  of  the  coming 
year. 


LITER  A  R  Y. 


Poems.  By  Augusta  Cooper  Bristol.  Cloth,  190  pp.  Boston  :  Adams  &  Co. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  magazines  of  the  day  have  undoubtedly  noticed, 
here  and  there  amid  the  multiplicity  of  verse,  occasional  contributions  far  above 
mediccrity  in  poetic  excellence,  and  learned  to  associate  the  name  of  the  writer 
with  the  strains  which  had  left  such  pleasant  echo  of  melody. 

Miss  Bristol  has  evidently  formed  her  taste  on  writers  of  the  Jean  Ingelow 
school,  and  there  is  an  occasional  unpleasantness  of  a  borrowed  phrase  or  figure, 
of  which  we  doubt  not  the  writer  is  wholly  unconscious;  but  an  imaginative  and 
truly  poetic  nature  has  preserved  her  from  any  flagrant  offence  of  unwitting  plag¬ 
iarism,  as  indeed  there  is  no  occasion,  for  assured  are  we  that  Miss  Bristol  has 
only  to  draw  upon  the  rich  stores  of  her  owm  fancy — to  develop  the  gifts  which 
she  possesses,  to  make  her  name  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  America’s  daugh¬ 
ters  of  song. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  boldness  as  well  as  of  the  sweetness  of  Miss  Bristol’s 
muse,  we  extract  a  portion  of  the  touchingly  beautiful  tribute  to  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln: 

“  Simply  a  common  man,  you  might  have  thought, 

At  the  first  glance  you  gave  him.  Look  again ! 

You  find  a  strange,  magnetic  beauty  wrought 
Into  the  features  plain. 

“  And  there  was  one  look  you  would  know  him  by. 

From  every  other  man  upon  the  sod; — 

A  majesty  around  the  shadowed  eye, 

That  gave  a  hint  of  God. 

•  ‘  His  soul,  whose  vision,  place  nor  power  could  dim, 

Moved  slow  and  reverently,  that  he  might  scan, 

And  not  mistake  the  part  assigned  to  him 
In  the  Creator’s  plan.” 

This  volume  is  issued  in  beautiful  style  by  the  well-known  publishers,  and 
should  command  a  wide  audience  among  cultured  readers. 
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Think  and  Act.  A  series  of  Articles  Pertaining  to  Men  and  Women,  Work 
andAVages.  P)}- Virginia  Penny.  Cloth,  372  pp.  Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Kem- 
sen  &  Haffelflnger,  Publishers. 

Not  one  of  the  least  valuable  contributions  to  the  growing  question  of  “Wo¬ 
man’s  Labor  and  Just  Compensation  ”  is  the  above  beautifully  issued  volume. 
Miss  Penny  modestly  states  in  her  preface  that  “  It  makes  no  pretension  to  any¬ 
thing  more  than  it  is — a  few  sober  reflections  on  woman  and  her  business  inter¬ 
ests,”  but  the  careful  reader  will  note  much  in  its  pages  that  betrays  a  knowledge 
of  contemporary  works,  a  keen  observation  of  existing  facts,  and  a  close  re¬ 
search  into  the  underlying  causes  of  perpetuated  wrong.  The  author  naturally 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  need  of  more  varied  occupations  for  women, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  what  these 
should  be.  Less  logical  in  thought  than  Mrs.  Dali,  and  less  artistic  in  sentence 
construction.  Miss  Penny  is  yet  no  unworthy  disciple  of  that  able  Writer  and 
Thinker;  and  her  volume,  pleasant  in  style  and  rarely  tiresome  or  unmethodical 
in  arrangement,  will  well  repay  perusal.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  awakened  demand  for  such  a  class  of  literature,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  with  confidence  Miss  Penny’s  book  to  all  who  desire  information  upon  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  treated  in  its  pages.  The  volume  is  issued  in  excellent 
style  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Claxton,  Remseu  &  Co.,  who  are 
fast  establishing  a  reputation  for  publishing  works  of  a  meritorious  character. 


Moses:  A  Stoey  of  the  Nile.  By  Mrs.  Frances  E.  W.  Harper.  47  pp. 
Price,  25  cents.  Philadelphia. 

The  publication  of  this  sympathetic  and  beautiful  allegorical  poem  of  Moses, 
by  Mrs.  Harper,  agreeably  to  a  widely  expressed  desire  of  many  audiences 
throughout  the  country  to  whom  it  has  been  acceptably  read,  is  a  happy  thought. 
It  has  many  beauties,  and  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  sweet  and  poetic  nature 
of  its  author,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  widely  known  of  our  colored 
speakers.  We  quote  a  single  passage,  not  only  as  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  poem,  but  as  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  a  richly  endowed 
race  who  are  destined  to  leave  an  indellible  mark  on  our  literature: 

“  These  are  but  the  dreams  of  thy  young  fancy; 

I  cannot  comprehend  thy  choice.  I  have  heard 
Of  men  who  have  waded  through  slaughter 
To  a  throne;  of  proud  ambitions,  straggles 
Fierce  and  wild  for  some  imagined  good;  of  men 
Who  have  even  cut  in  twain  the  crimson  threads 
That  lay  between  them  and  a  throne;  but  I 
Never  heard  of  men  resigning  ease  for  toil, 
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The  splendor  of  a  palace  for  the  squalor 
Of  a  hut,  and  ca-tiug  down  a  diadem 
To  wear  a  servile  badge. ” 

Wo.MAN  AS  God  made  Her.  The  True  Woman.  By  Bev.  J.  D.  Fulton. 
Paper,  213  pp.  Boston:  Lee  &,  Shepard. 

This  volume,  to  which  is  added  Woman  versus  Ballot,  has  been  so  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  a  word  concerning  it.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  discourses,  narrow  and  dogmatic  in  character,  by  a  New  England  pas¬ 
tor  who  regards  the  Woman  Question,  as  Putnam's  Montldij  very  sensibly 
observes,  “iirecisely  as  Slavery  was  regarded  in  tlie  discourses  of  those  old-time 
clergymen  who  took  ‘  Cursed  be  Canaan  ’  for  their  text.”  In  regard  to  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman’s  “scriptural  argument,”  the  same  writer  also  says,  “this 
argument  is,  we  say,  unmitigated  bigotry,  and  will  meet  with  nothing  better  than 
contempt  from  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  was  made  for  Man  and  not  Man 
for  the  Bible.” 


AGENCIES. 

The  Publisher  of  The  Advoc.^te  makes  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
hereafter  N.  B.  Spooner,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will  act  as  General  Agent  for  New 
England,  and  all  subscriptions  or  advertisements  designed  for  The  Advocate 
may  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  Mr.  Spooner  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
not  only  as  possessing  line  business  capacities,  but  as  an  active  reformer,  identi¬ 
fied  with  all  liberal  movements,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  everywhere  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  friends  of  progress. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Phillips,  805  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadelphia,  will  hereafter 
act  as  Agent  fol  The  Advoc.ate  for  the  city  and  immediate  vicinity.  Mrs.  Phillips 
is  a  noble  woman,  deeply  interested  in  reformatory  questions,  and  will  be  glad 
to  serve  friends  in  the  above  capacity  as  may  be  desired. 

Jfrs.  J.  B.  Quimby  is  rendering  The  Advocate  efficient  service  in  Cincinnati, 
and  all  orders  entrusted  to  her  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Notice. — As  The  Advocate  is  stereotyped,  back  numbers  to  January  can 
be  furnished  on  application,  or  subscriptions  at  any  time  commence  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 


Canvassers  for  The  Advocate  are  desired  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
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thoroughly  responsible  can  make  very  desirable  arrangements  by  addressing  the 
Publisher. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

I.v  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  circulation  of  The  Advocate,  we 
offer  to  our  present  subscribers  who  will  send  one,  or  more,  subscriptions. 
Volume  11. ,  the  six  numbers  comprised  wiihin  it,  for  Fifty  Cents.  This 
offer,  applying  only  to  those  whose  names  are  upon  our  books,  will  enable  our 
friends  who  have  paid  a  full  subscription  for  the  year,  to  furnish,  or  present,  to 
others  a  valuable  publication  making,  in  the  six  numbers,  over  300  pages  of  choice 
reading  matter,  for  the  nominal  price  of  Fifty  Cents.  Surel}',  with  such  induce¬ 
ment,  those  who  recognize  the  importance  of  disseminating  correct  principles, 
will  assist  in  spreading  broadcast  the  seed  wiiich,  wiierever  it  may  be  sown, 
cannot  but  bear  fruit  compensating  for  the  little  of  extra  effort.  Will  not  each 
subscriber  to  The  ^^dvocate  resolve  to  furnish  at  least  one  subscription  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  July  number  ? 


CL  UB  RA  TES. 

The  Advoc.ate  will  be  furnished  at  Two  Dollars  per  year,  single 
copjh  and  sent  to  addresses  as  desired,  in  Clubs  of  four  or  more,  upon 
the  following  terms : 

Four  subscriptions, . $G.OO 

Ten  do  12.00 

Twenty  “  22.00 


We  will  hereafter  send  TheXat.  Anti-Slavery  Standard  ($3.00  a  year) 
and  The  Woman’s  Advocate,  each  one  year  to  old  or  new  subscribers, 
the  two  for  $4. 00  ; — 

The  Radical  ($4.00  a  year)  and  The  Advocate,  the  tw'o  for  $5.00 
The  Herald  of  Health  ($2.00  a  year)  and  The  Advocate,  the  tw^o  for 
$3.50. 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVEEY  STANDAED. 

YOL.  XXX.  PUBLISHED  EVERY"  SATURDAY". 

Aaron  AI.  Powell,  Editor. 


The  Stakdakd  advocates  entire  freedom  and  immediate  enfranchisement  far  the  colored 
race,  as  the  demand  of  justice.  Chattelisin  has  been  abolished,  but  equal  freedom  for  the  col¬ 
ored  race  h.a8  not  yet  been  secured. 

Eminent  writers  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  the  Editor  is  permitted  to  announce 

IVENDELL  PHILLIPS 

as  a  Special  Editorial  Contributor.  Full  reports  will  also  be  published  of  the  Addresses  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  revised  and  corrected  by  himself. 

The  Standard,  though  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Freedom  and  well-being 
of  the  colored  race,  will,  as  hitherto,  hospitably  entertain  the  claims  of  movements  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  end  and  aim,  as  the  Eights  of  Women,  Temperance,  Education,  etc.  It  will  also  present 
a  department  of  choice  Literary  Miscellany.  It  is  intended  that,  without  forgetting  its  main 
object.  The  Standard  shall  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  edited  in  all  its  other  departments, 
and  be  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  readers. 

TERMS  OF  SUB.SCP.IPTION. 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  $  3  00 

Ten  Copies  to  one  Address,  each  .  ,  .  .  .  .  2  50 

Twenty  Copies,  each,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Single  Copies  of  The  Standard  may  he  had  of  the  American  News  Company  121  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  and  at  the  oflicc  of  Publication. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  POWELL, 

Editor  of  the  National  Anii-Slan'ery  Standard, 

39  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

NORTH  COLLEGE  AVENUE  &  22d  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FACULTY. 

ANN  PRESTON,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  k  Hygiene. 

EMELINE  H.  CLEVELAND,  Prof,  of  Obst.  &  Diseases  of  Women. 

M.4EY  J.  SCARLETT,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  &  Histology. 

R.iCHAEL  L.  BODLEY,  M.  L.  A.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  &  Toxicology. 

ISAAC  COMLY,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  k  Practice  of  Medicine. 

BENJAMIN  B.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Principles  k  Practice  of  Surgery. 
CHARLES  H.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica. 

HENRY  HARTSHOKNE,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Hygiene  k  Dis.  of  Children. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  14th,  1869,  and  con¬ 
tinue  five  months. 

Clinical  Advantages  of  the  most  important  character  are  now  available,  including, 
besides  access  to  the  wards  and  Clinics  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  admission  to 
the  Clinics  of  the  principal  Hospitals  of  the  City. 

Address  for  Catalogue  or  further  information, 

EMELINE  H.  CLEVELAND,  M.  D.,  Sec’y.,  1800  Mt.  Vernon  St. 


